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NELSON'S YEAR. 


L, 


New YEAR, be good to England! 
This year, a hundred years ago, 
The world attended, breathless, on the gathering pomp of war, 
While England and her deathless dead, with all their 
mighty hearts aglow, 
Swept onward like the dawn of doom to break at Trafalgar ; 
Then the world was hushed to wonder 
As the cannon’s dying thunder 
Broke out again in muffled peals across the heaving sea, 
And home the Victor came at last, 
Home, home, with England’s flag half-mast, 
That never dipped to foe before, on Nelson’s Victory. 


II. 


God gave this year to England; 
And what God gives He takes again ; 
God gives us life, God gives us death: our victories have 
wings ; 
He gives us love and in its heart He hides the whole world’s 
heart of pain: 
We gain by loss: impartially the eternal balance swings! 
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Ay; in the fire we cherish 
Our thoughts and dreams may perish ; 
Yet shall it burn for England’s sake triumphant as of old! 
What sacrifice could gain for her 
Our own shall still maintain for her, 
And hold the gates of Freedom wide that take no keys of 
gold. 


III. 


God gave this year to England ; 
Her eyes are far too bright for tears 
Of sorrow; by her silent dead she kneels, too proud for 
pride ; 
Their blood, their love, have bought her right to claim the 
new imperial years 
In England’s name for Freedom, in whose love her children 
died ; 
In whose love, though hope may dwindle, 
Love and brotherhood shall kindle 
Between the striving nations as a choral song takes fire, 
Till new hope, new faith, new wonder 
Cleave the clouds of doubt asunder, 
And speed the union of mankind in one divine desire. 


IV. 


Hasten the Kingdom, England ; 
This year across the listening world 
There came a sound of mingled tears where victory and 
defeat 
Clasped hands; and Peace—among the dead—stood wist- 
fully, with white wings furled, 
Knowing the strife was idle; for the night and morning meet, 
Yet there is no disunion 
In heaven’s divine communion 
As through the gates of twilight the harmonious morning 
pours ; 
Ah, God speed that grander morrow 
When the world’s divinest sorrow 
Shall show how Love stands knocking at the world’s un- 
opened doors. 
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Nelson’s Year. 


V. 


Hasten the Kingdom, England ; 
Look up across the narrow seas, 
Across the great white nations to thy dark imperial throne 
Where now three hundred million souls attend on thine 
august decrees ; 
Ah, bow thine head in humbleness, the Kingdom is thine own: 
Not for the pride or power 
God gave thee this in dower ; 
But, now the West and East have met and wept their mortal 
loss, 
Now that their tears have spoken 
And the long dumb spell is broken, 
Is it nothing that thy banner bears the red eternal cross? 


Vi. 


Ay! Lift the flag of England ; 
And lo, that Eastern cross is there, 
Veiled with a hundred meanings as our English eyes are 
veiled ; 
Yet to the grander dawn we move oblivious of the sign we 
bear, 
Oblivious of the heights we climb until the last is scaled ; 
Then with all the earth before us 
And the great cross floating o’er us 
We shall break the sword we forged of old, so weak we were 
and blind; 
While the inviolate heaven discloses 
England’s Rose of all the roses 
Dawning wide and ever wider o’er the kingdom of mankind. 


VII. 


Hasten the Kingdom, England ; 
For then all nations shall be one; 
One as the ordered stars are one that sing upon their way 
One with the rhythmic glories of the swinging sea and the 
rolling sun, 
One with the flow of life and death, the tides of night and 
day ; 
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One with all dreams of beauty, 
One with all laws of duty ; 
One with the weak and helpless while the one sky burns 
above ; 
Till eyes by tears made glorious 
Look up at last victorious 
And lips that starved break open in one song of life and 
love. 


VIII, 


New Year, be good to England; 
And when the Spring returns again 
Rekindle in our English hearts the universal Spring, 
That we may wait in faith upon the former and the latter 
rain, 
Till all waste places burgeon and the wildernesses sing ; 
Pour the glory of thy pity 
Through the dark and troubled city ; 
Pour the splendour of thy beauty over wood and meadow 
fair ; 
May the God of battles guide thee 
And the Christ-child walk beside thee 
With a word of peace for England in the dawn of Nelson’s 
Year. 
ALFRED NOYES. 






















“THERE are many of us 
younger men,” says Mr James 
Douglas, towards the close of 
this fat volume! (he would 
probably call it a “goodly 
tome”), “who express views 
about Mr Watts-Dunton’s work 
which startle at times those 
who are unfamiliar with it.” 
We can well believe him. The 
book is startling indeed—start- 
ling in its unique fatuity, start- 
ling in its incredible obsequious- 
ness. It is long since we came 
across so impudent and un- 
worthy a performance. In 
point of technical execution, it 
proclaims itself in every line 
a piece of jaded and illiterate 
hackwork ; in point of general 
tone and temper, it discloses a 
state of matters anything but 
gratifying to such as have at 
heart the honour of the literary 
calling. 

Mr Douglas is so kind as to 
favour us with several glimpses 
of his own engaging personality. 
He has, it seems, been a student 
of English poetry all his life; 
it is his chief subject of study. 
No one adores the work of Mr 
George Meredith more than he 
does, though his admiration is 
not without a certain leaven of 
distress at that author’s literary 
self-consciousness. Mr Douglas 
says this with all reverence. 
Speaking for himself, he 
scarcely remembers the time 
when he was not an eager 
student of Mr Watts-Dunton’s 
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writings. By some humour of 
chance (rather grim, we sus- 
pect) he “stumbled upon the 
‘ Athenzeum,’ and there I found 
week by week writing that 
made me tingle with the rap- 
ture of discovery.” “Golly! 
What a paper!” was the 
celebrated remark of another 
than Mr Douglas, in a similar 
“ renascence of wonder.” After 
plunging into the surf of liter- 
ary London, he learned that the 
writer who had turned his 
boyhood into a romantic para- 
dise was well known in cultiv- 
ated circles, but quite unknown 
outside them. He made the 
gentleman’s acquaintance, and 
became his intimate friend. 
Hence this book, for which he 
deems no apology necessary 
“in the inner circle of English 
letters.” Speaking for our- 
selves, we should have thought 
that an apology at once abject 
and ample was due to Mr 
Dunton himself. But Mr 
Douglas knows his man, and 
in truth his code of ethics— 
unblushingly avowed — sanc- 
tions and approves his conduct. 

For Mr Douglas, it must be 
distinctly understood, ‘ does 
not sympathise with the hyper- 
sensitiveness of eminent men 
with regard to privacy.” “The 
fierce light that beats upon 
men of genius grows fiercer 
and fiercer every day, and it 
cannot be quenched.” False- 
hoods get into circulation, and 





1 Theodore Watts-Dunton: Poet, 
London: Hodder & Stoughton. 1904. 
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the halfpenny papers insist 
upon mendaciously averring 
that Crummles is a Prussian. 
Therefore, if men of genius 
wish the aforesaid light to be 
true as well as fierce, “ they 
must allow their friends to 
illuminate their ‘ House of Life’ 
by the lamp of truth.” The 
topic is resumed and expanded 
a little farther on. “Both Mr 
Watts-Dunton and Mr Swin- 
burne,” it is explained, “must 
be aware that as soon as they 
have left any gathering of 
friends or strangers, remarks 
—delicate enough, no doubt— 
are made about them, as they 
are made about every other 
person who is talked about in 
ever so small a degree.” Like 
Sir Peter Teazle, they leave 
their characters, or at least 
their personal appearances, 
behind them. Not very long 


ago, Mr Douglas actually re- 
mained in a room after Mr 
Watts-Dunton had left it. 
How Mr Watts-Dunton per- 
mitted such a liberty we are 


not informed. “Straightway 
there were the freest remarks 
about him, not in the least 
unkind, but free. Some did 
not expect to see so dark a 
man ; some expected to see him 
much darker than they found 
him to be; some recalled the 
fact that Miss Corkran, in 
her reminiscences, described his 
dark-brown eyes as ‘green’— 
through a printer’s error, no 
doubt.” Why the unfortunate 
printer should have been ex- 
pected to know the colour of 
Mr Dunton’s eyes, we are at a 
loss to imagine. “Some then 
began to contrast his appear- 
ance with that of his absent 
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friend, Mr Swinburne,—and so 
on and so on. Now what,” Mr 
Douglas asks triumphantly, ‘is 
the difference between being 
thus discussed in print and in 
conversation? Merely that the 
printed report reaches a wider 
—a little wider — audience. 
That is all.” Any elaborate 
commentary on this barefaced 
and significant avowal would 
be clearly superfluous. It is 
enough to say that it brands 
Mr Douglas as being, in the 
emphatic language of Cicero, 
homo et humanitatis expers et 
vite communis ignarus. If they 
should ever find themselves in 
Mr Douglas’s company, our 
readers will know to what they 
must look forward. 

That Mr Douglas’s attitude 
to Mr Dunton is one of gro- 
tesque servility, and that his 
eulogies are pitched in the 
highest possible key, will now 
be readily believed. “No 
critic,” he assures us, “has 
surpassed his universality of 
range. Out of a full intel- 
lectual and imaginative life he 
has evolved speculations which 
cut deep not only into the fibre 
of modern thought but into the 
future of human development.” 
He has also, it appears, “ built 
up a new optimistic philosophy 
of life, which,’ Mr Douglas 
thinks, “is sure to arrest the 
devastating march of the pes- 
simists across the history of 
the soul of man.” His imagi- 
native conception is pronounced 
to be sometimes “cosmic in its 
sweep.” His writings are dis- 
tinguished by “a combination 
of critical insight, faultless 
memory, and genial courtesy.” 
His most effective criticism is 
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apt to produce “the winsome 
effect of spontaneous conversa- 
tion overheard ””—through the 
keyhole, we presume. Con- 
versely, his talk would seem 
to have the characteristics 
of his writing, for on one oc- 
casion he is reported to have 
launched out into “one of those 
wide-sweeping but symmetrical 
monologues of criticism, in 
which beginning, middle, and 
end were as perfectly marked 
as though the improvisation 
had been a _ well - considered 
essay.” Here, wearisome oc- 
curs to us a8 a more appro- 
priate epithet than winsome. 
Variety of manner as well as of 
subject differentiates Mr Dun- 
ton’s criticism from that of his 
contemporaries. “In it are 


found racy erudition, powerful 
thought, philosophical specula- 
tion, irony silkier than the 


silken irony of M. Anatole 
France, airily mischievous 
humour, and a perpetual corus- 
cation of the cosmic spirit.” 
“No matter what may have 
been the book placed at the 
head of the article, it was used 
merely as an opportunity for 
the writer to pour forth gener- 
alisations upon literature and 
life, or upon the latest scientific 
speculations, or upon the latest 
reverie of philosophy, in a 
stream, often a torrent, corus- 
cating with brilliancies, and 
alive with interwoven colours 
like that of the river in the 
mountains of Kaf, described 
in his birthday sonnet to Ten- 
nyson.” It must certainly 
have been queer reviewing. In 
his ‘Britannica’ contributions, 
“ generalisations, hints of dar- 
ing theories, novel and start- 
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ling speculations, graze each 
other’s heels, until one is daz- 
zled by the display of intellect- 
ual brilliancy.” ‘Aylwin’ is 
“the most poetical romance 
written within the last cent- 
ury.” Its one defect as a prose 
novel is “that the quest for 
mere beauty is pushed too far; 
lovely picture follows lovely 
picture until the novel-reader 
is inclined at last to cry ‘Hold, 
enough!’” In the same work 
there is a comic character called 
Mrs Gudgeon, whose “very 
name sheds a glow of laughter 
over every page in which it 
appears.” Mr Douglas, like 
the friends of Mr Peter 
Magnus, has evidently an 
abnormal perception of the 
ludicrous. Mrs Gudgeon, we 
are further told, is a character 
“rich in the new cosmic hum- 
our as any one of Dickens’s is 
rich in the old terrene humour, 
and yet without one Dickensian 
touch.” ‘There is in all that 
Mrs Gudgeon says or does a 
profundity of humour so much 
deeper than the humour of 
Mrs Gamp that it wins her a 
separate niche in our gallery 
of humorous women.” The 
absence of the “ Dickensian 
touch” is undeniable, but we 
rather think the world will 
stick to Sairey. In fine, to 
conclude these specimens of 
fulsome and nauseating lauda- 
tion, Mr Watts-Dunton is “the 
most original poet since Cole- 
ridge,” and he is “a past master 
of English style.” The greedy 
rhapsodies of the “independent 
inquirer” who writes the 
‘Times’ advertisements about 
meat and drink are disgust- 
ing, but even they are better 
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written than Mr 
heroics. 

The testimony of a cloud of 
witnesses is invoked to corro- 
borate this noisy and insistent 
assertion of Mr Dunton’s ex- 
cellences. Mr Swinburne, for 
example (always a “whole- 
hogger”), has described Mr 
Dunton as “the first critic of 
our time, perhaps the largest- 
minded and surest-sighted of 
any age.” Mr Richard Le 
Gallienne bought the ‘Ency- 
clopedia Britannica’ simply to 
possess one article—Mr Watts- 
Dunton’s, on Poetry; which 
shows, at all events, that Mr 
Le Gallienne must be a man 
of means, and is regardless of 
expense. ‘Chambers’s Ency- 
clopedia’ is an authority for 
the statement that the inde- 
pendence, suggestiveness, har- 
mony, incisive vigour, and 


Douglas’s 


depth and breadth of insight 
to be found in Mr Dunton’s 
prose writings have “ made him 
a force in literature to which 
Sainte-Beuve, not Jeffrey, is 


a parallel.” We respectfully 
agree that there is nothing in 
Mr Dunton’s turgid and pro- 
traeted periods—those “mag- 
nificent fugues of prose” Mr 
Douglas calls them —at all 
resembling the admirable pre- 
cision and lucidity of Jeffrey. 
As for Sainte-Beuve, well ! 
Then there is Mr Jowett, who 
“held no one in_ greater 
esteem” than Mr Watts-Dun- 
ton; and Mr Lowell, who 
opined that “our ablest critics 
hitherto have been 18-carat; 
Theodore Watts goes nearer 
the pure article.” Once more, 
Mr Rider Haggard, in a little 
book valled ‘ Authors that have 
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Influenced me,’ instanced a 
certain portion of one of Mr 
Dunton’s poems “as being the 
piece of writing that had in- 
fluenced him more than all 
others.” “I think this is a 
compliment,” says Mr Douglas, 
and so do we, for we had 
never been able to discover 
that any authors had influ- 
enced Mr Haggard at all. 
This also is a compliment. 
Nameless and vague enthusi- 
asts are cited too. They have 
described Mr Watts-Dunton 
as “the most picturesque of 
all living writers, whether in 
verse or in prose”; and “it 
has been said over and over 
again that since the best 
critical work of Coleridge there 
has been nothing in our litera- 
ture to equal” Mr Dunton’s 
treatise on Poetry. For some 
minds frequency of reiteration 
will always be the test of 
truth. 

We have endeavoured, as far 
as possible, to let Mr Douglas 
speak for himself and exhibit 
his own peculiarities. But no 
amount of mere quotation can 
give an adequate impression of 
the extraordinary badness of 
his work. It must be read as 
a whole to be thoroughly ap- 
preciated in all its incoherence 
and unloveliness, and we repeat 
that it is a piece of jaded and 
illiterate hackwork. But it 
takes two people to produce a 
book of this species; and we 
now proceed to the case of the 
other and more culpable party, 
without whose deliberate coun- 
tenance and aid Mr Douglas’s 
“labour of love” had neces- 
sarily proved abortive. The 
reader has already acquired a 
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good deal of astonishing in- 
formation about this nonpareil, 
this a per se of poets, novelists, 
and critics, but we venture to 
trouble him with a little more. 

Walter Theodore Watts- 
Dunton (né Watts), then, was 
born at St Ives in the county 
of Huntingdon : a country town 
which Mr Douglas delights to 
call a “microcosm.” At school 
he developed, according to his 
own account, into “a strangely 
imperious little chap,” “the most 
masterful young urchin that 
ever lived”; but it is a relief 
to hear that he “needed only 
two or three years of buffeting 
with the great life outside the 
schoolroom to lose all my im- 
periousness and learn the essen- 
tial lesson of give-and-take.” 
Like Mr Douglas, he seems to 
have been a reader of the 
‘Atheneum’ from his cradle; 
and as a mere child he wrote to 
the editor (who inserted his 
letter) correcting an error of 
Mr J. P. Collier in Shake- 
spearean scholarship. As he 
himself has sagaciously re- 
marked, “the smaller the in- 
telligence the greater joy does 
it feel in setting other intelli- 
gences right.” Articled to his 
father, a country solicitor, he 
was but an idle apprentice, or, 
rather, in Mr Douglas’s choice 
phrase, “shared with the 
Greeks and with Montaigne a 
belief in the value of leisure.” 
(Mr Douglas, by the way, him- 
self professes a pious horror of 
the gospel of work.) Mr Dun- 
ton, it seems, consorted a good 
deal with tinkers and gipsies, 
who taught him, no doubt, to 
patter glibly of chis, and lals, 
and dukkeripens, and gorgios, 
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and gryengroes: taught him, 
in short, the mean and un- 
attractive jargon with which 
he has embellished large por- 
tions of his works. At some 
mysterious period of his life, 
it is true, he moved freely in 
more exalted circles. It is 
satisfactory to be told that 
he “mixed very largely with 
what was then, as now, 
humorously called ‘Society.’” 
“One wonders,” says Mr 
Douglas, “that the most ro- 
mantic of poets ever fell so 
low as to go into ‘ Society’ 
with a big S.” Perhaps Mr 
Dunton liked it. One wonders 
also why he abandoned it. 
Perhaps Society with a big S 
disliked him. At all events, 
this temporary condescension 
on his part enabled him to 
paint, in Henry Aylwin, “the 
finest picture that has ever 
been painted of a true English 
gentleman tossed about in 
scenes and among people of all 
sorts, and retaining the pristine 
bloom of England’s patriciate 
through it all.” Bravo! 

Mr Dunton, like other young 
men from the country, ultim- 
ately came to London, and be- 
gan to write for the ‘Ex- 
aminer.’ But in a few years 
he was captivated by the 
blandishments of the ‘ Athen- 
zeum,’ in which he generalised, 
and coruscated, and the rest 
of it, for a quarter of a cen- 
tury. Mr Douglas has col- 
lected a number of samples of 
his ‘Athenzum’ productions, 
chiefly in the shape of reviews, 
but obituary notices of his 
friends invest the anthology 
with what the biographer 
pleasingly terms “the charm 
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of variety.” A reperusal of 
these articles confirms our 
former impressions. At the 
best they are tolerable journey- 
work; at the worst they are 
pompous, high-sounding, and 
unintelligible. Mr Dunton has 
a great facility in seizing upon 
a trite idea, involving it in a 
mass of words, and then posing 
as the accredited herald of a 
new gospel. One of his theses 
during all these years has 
been that English verse is 
properly governed by the num- 
ber of accents and not by the 
number of syllables in a line. 
No one but a deaf man or a 
lunatic, we should suppose, 
would dream of maintaining the 
contrary. But when he tells 
us that we are “on the verge 
of a new kind of metrical art 
altogether,—a metrical art in 
which the emotions govern the 
metrical undulations,” we have 
not the faintest idea what he 
means. He discourses much 
upon the “principles ” of poetry, 
and is great at classifications. 
“Humour” is a theme on 
which his admirers seem to 
think him particularly rich and 
edifying, and he makes great 
work with his division of that 
gift into “absolute” and “rel- 


ative,” “cosmic” and “ter- 
rene.” His qualifications for 
dealing with the subject 


may be judged of by his com- 
placent pronouncement that 
Plato is “humourless.” Man- 
nered, long-winded, ill- pro- 
portioned, and heavy-handed 
as they are, the toil of read- 
ing his lucubrations is doubled 
by his trick of interlarding 
them witk Eastern apologues, 
designed, apparently, to be fa- 
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cetious. If he ever hit upon a 
phrase or a nickname not hope- 
lessly inept he speedily worked 
and worried it to death. Such 
a phrase, perhaps, is the “re- 
nascence of wonder,” dutifully 
extolled by Mr Douglas as 
“undoubtedly the greatest 
philosophical generalisation of 
our time,” but long since 
grown musty. His review of 
‘Dr Jekyll and Mr Hyde’ 
—not a very great work—is 
ridiculously solemn and pon- 
derous. The disquisition on 
the English Bible, which is 
here reproduced in full, is as 
disappointing and withal pre- 
tentious a performance as 
any man who is not a Mr 
Douglas could achieve. And 
the qualities which distin- 
guish the rest of his work 
are similar. There is a great 


parade of “Nature” and 
“Open-air” in ‘Aylwin’; 
but there is more of the 


sense of both in a single line 
of Borrow’s than in all the 
tawdry and laboured descrip- 
tions of his disciple put to- 
gether. “Double, double, toil 
and trouble,” is the commen- 
tary which his verse instantly 
suggests. He tends to abuse 
his theory of accent by calmly 
ignoring redundant syllables. 
But if his metre sometimes 
halts, it is consoling to be 
assured that, “as a matter 
of fact,” the author never 
has been lame. 

One passage in Mr Douglas’s 
work is especially instructive. 
It is that which deals with 
the “position” in letters of Sir 
John Skelton, towards whom 
Mr Dunton’s tone is insuffer- 
ably patronising. “I have 
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sometimes thought,” says Mr 
Dunton, “that if Skelton had 
been an Englishman and 
moved in English sets, he 
would have taken an enor- 
mously higher position than 
he has secured, for he would 
have been more known among 
writers, and the more he was 
known the more he was liked.” 
The secret is out. Here are 
the whole theory and practice 
of log-rolling in a nutshell. 
Sir John Skelton was, as 
everybody knows, incapable of 
harbouring literary parasites, 
or of himself performing their 
gracious offices towards others. 
He was a public servant of 
tried character and honourable 
life: a man of good sense, good 
feeling, and good taste. Had 
he cultivated the Duntons and 
the Douglases, an “ enormously 
higher position” might have 
been his: he might, that is to 
say, have been advertised in 
the “literary” gossip of the 
press. But he would not have 
been the Skelton whom his 
friends and ‘Maga’ knew and 
loved so well. 

We have waited till the end 
to set forth what is, after all, 
Mr Watts’s superlative merit, 
—his strong suit, so to speak, 
—and that is his “modesty.” 
Mr Rossetti said of him that 
“he had sought obscurity as 
other poets seek fame,” and 
we cannot help adding that 
the means were as ill-chosen 
in the one case as they usually 
are in the other. “The in- 


difference to fame of Theodore 
Watts,” writes Mr Douglas, 
“is one of the most bewilder- 
ing enigmas of 
and so it is. 


literature,” 
Every page in 
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this book is redolent of his 
itch for notoriety. The milk 
doth relish of the pasture 
with a vengeance. He has 
all the airs and graces of the 
most accomplished self-adver- 
tisers,—airs and graces which 
we now know so well, which 
can impose on no one, and 
which render the foible of 
vanity odious, and not merely 
amusing. Your plain thras- 
onical puff we can stomach ; 
but when he assumes the 
mincing affectations of false 
humility we own that we re- 
volt. Mr Douglas has, of 
course, “been strictly prohibited 
by the subject of this study 
from giving any personal de- 
scription of him.” Conse- 
quently the portrait of the 
subject of this study faces 
the title-page. Neither is Mr 
Douglas “allowed to touch 
upon what are the most im- 
portant relations of Mr Watts- 
Dunton’s life” —to wit, “his 
intimacy with the poet whose 
name is now beyond doubt 
far above any other name in 
the contemporary world | of 
letters.” | Consequently Mr 
Dunton has “generously per- 
mitted him” to “enrich his 
pages” with many pictures of 
works of art to be found at 
the suburban residence of him- 
self and his illustrious friend, 
and with sundry representa- 
tions of that abode itself, one 
of them exquisitely absurd. 
And really it is hard to see 
how the chapter on “The Life 
Poetic” could have been more 
shocking even if Mr Douglas 
had been allowed “to write 
more freely about the beautiful 
and intellectual life at ‘The 
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Pines.” But Mr Dunton’s 
retiring nature is best illus- 
trated by the letter written 
by him to Mr Douglas in the 
course of the preparation of 
this book. It is a monument 
of mock-modesty. ‘ Spare 
my blushes” is the keynote 
throughout. “I hope you will 
modify those generous — too 
generous—expressions of yours, 
which, I remember, you printed 
in a review,” says he; and he 
urged his henchman to mod- 
erate his praise “and to call 
into action the critical power 
he was good enough to say 
I possessed.” Mr Douglas’s 
courage, however, was invinc- 
ible; he knew how to be true 
to himself and his hero, and 
we have seen the result. Mr 
Dunton’s indifference to fame 
may be a bewildering enigma, 
but his appetite for being made 
a fool of is an insoluble one. 
That this appalling farrago 
of rubbish has been received 
by the press with rapture, 
it is scarcely necessary to 
mention, for we have often 
observed that the unanimity 
and enthusiasm of the critics 
are apt to be in exact pro- 
portion to the worthlessness 
of the work before them. No 
one with the least tincture of 
education or letters can fail 
to be aware that the book 
is the very reverse of what a 
good book should be,—that it 
abounds with sins both positive 
and negative. The ‘ Athen- 
zum,’ to be sure, ingenuously, 
though feebly, made-believe to 
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hum and haw. But, with one 
conspicuously honourable ex- 
ception, the rest of the journals 
have been ecstatic. Mr Arthur 
this and Dr Robertson that 
have emulated the hysterics 
of Mr Douglas with remark- 
able fidelity and effect. Nay, 
Mr Hall Caine, yielding gen- 
erous acknowledgment to the 
superiority of a rival in the 
field wherein himself was be- 
lieved to have no peer, has 
declared that the work “ can- 
not fail to live among the 
treasures of literature.” To 
pursue the reflections which 
such a book and such criticisms 
suggest is at present impos- 
sible We are sometimes 
tempted to wonder whether 
the English men of letters of 
to-day—be they of the “inner 
circle” or be they mere “ two- 
penny tubes”—are really the 
unspeakable beings we are 
called upon to believe: the 
monsters of colossal vanity, 
the willing objects or practi- 
tioners (as the case may be) 
of an adulation compared to 
which the homage exacted by 
an Oriental potentate seems 
the embodiment of sturdy in- 
dependence. We cannot tell. 
Yet one thing we should dearly 
like to know, and that is, how 
Mr Swinburne, in his heart of 
hearts, enjoys being mixed up 
with persons of the type we 
have been discussing. For Mr 
Swinburne is at least by birth 
a gentleman, and we cannot 
forget that he comes out of 
Eton and Balliol. 
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BY O. 


OF AN OFFICER’S PATROL. 


THE subaltern commanding 
the officer’s patrol was well 
satisfied with his day’s work. 
And he had right to be, for, 
after covering forty miles, he 
had procured all the informa- 
tion required from him. It 
had been an exceptionally hard 
day. The country was more 
or less water-logged, and it 
had been impossible for him to 
keep his patrol on the roads. 
The going had been so bad 
that the major portion of the 
journey had been undertaken 
on foot. Both men and horses 
were thoroughly tired out, and 
the subaltern determined to rest 
for three hours before pushing 
back to headquarters. 

He had reconnoitred right 
up to Fu-chou from Wa-fang- 
tien. He and his six troopers 
had carried out this reconnais- 
sance without firing or draw- 
ing a single shot. They had 
estimated the strength of 
the Russian forces gathered at 
Wa-fang-tien, and had made 
their way back a third of the 
distance to Pu-lien-tien. Foran 
hour at least they had seen no 
sign of the Russian screen, and 
as it was essential to procure 
a reliable Chinese guide, the 
subaltern determined to rest in 
a small village which lay at 
the extreme end of the valley 
they had just entered. 

He reconnoitred the village 





and 
finding it empty, after posting 
a sentry at the approach by 
which they had entered, led 
his patrol up to the chief 


with every precaution, 


villager’s house. The village 
at first seemed to be deserted ; 
but the officer dismounted be- 
fore the great wooden gates of 
the chief residence, and, un- 
dismayed by the frightful 
caricatures of the god of war 
and demons painted on the 
panels, knocked loudly. The 
only response for the time 
being was the barking of dogs 
inside. But presently the 
grille in the wall chamber to 
the left of the entrance was 
pulled aside, and amid the 
opium fumes emitted, appeared 
the yellow face of the janitor. 
It is safe to conjecture that the 
inmates feared a visit from 
Cossacks, for as soon as the 
janitor realised that the way- 
farers were Japanese, he im- 
mediately slipped-to the grille 
cover, and shuffled round to 
open the ponderous gates. 
The great iron-bound doors 
swung inwards. The patrol 
dismounted and led their horses 
into the courtyard within. The 
Japanese in their manners are 
polite, but they do not make 
war with kid gloves ; and while 
the subaltern was engaging 
the janitor in conversation by 
means of ideographs, scraped 
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with the point of his sword on 
the clay floor of the courtyard, 
the troopers were leading their 
horses to the byres and regaling 
the hungry animals. After the 
subaltern had wasted much 
effort in trying to make the 
janitor understand, that worthy 
finally shook his head and 
pointed to the house, and then 
it was, and then only, that the 
owner and his two sons ap- 
peared. One of the sons had 
been educated either in Kin- 
chou or Yin-kow, and in spite 
of the fact that neither could 
speak the other’s language, 
yet by means of the Chinese 
ideographs, which they both 
understood, the Chinaman and 
the subaltern were able to con- 
verse, if not rapidly, at least 
intelligibly. The troopers had 
now tied up their horses, and 
were grouping round their 
chief, watching with interest 


the strange conversation which 


was taking place. Behind 
them, through the torn and 
battered lattices of the women’s 
quarters, could be seen the as- 
tonished and wondering faces 
of the farmers’ wives and 
daughters; while in the door- 
way half a dozen dirty and ill- 
clad piccaninnies were gazing 
with awestruck reverence at 
the strangely dressed foreigners 
who had invaded the privacy 
of their home. The Japanese 
counts among his many good 
qualities an unparalleled lovefor 
children, and the sous-officier of 
the party seeing the little ones, 
stepped across and patted their 
heads, much to the children’s 
astonishment and to the delight 
of the hysterical women behind 
the barrier. The dogs, too, had 
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become reconciled to the pres- 
ence of the strangers, and were 
proceeding to establish a con- 
fidence by nuzzling their boots 
and spurs after the manner of 
their kind. It was a scene 
that a De Neuville might have 
depicted. 

There is an impression in this 
country that the Japanese sol- 
dier, officer and man, is all 
that is perfection in the fulfil- 
ment of his duties. We would 
hasten to assure the reader 
that the Japanese are very, very 
human, and that no mortal 
is perfect. A Japanese sub- 
altern of cavalry in command 
of an officer’s patrol is just as 
likely to make grievous errors 
as the young popinjay of a 
British Lancer who has entered 
upon his first campaign. Now 
there is one principle which 
youthful subalterns command- 
ing patrols are very apt to 
forget—which is, that the first 
duty of every officer, be he a 
field-marshal commanding an 
army or a lance-corporal di- 
recting a section, is to give 
the enemy the credit of being 
just as astute as himself. Now 
our subaltern, although he had 
not seen the sign of a Cossack 
for hours, had no right to risk 
the information he had _ ac- 
quired by seeking the hospital- 
ity of a village. It was good 
for his men and horses to be 
rested and fed; it was essen- 
tial that he should possess 
himself of a guide; but it was 
also obligatory that he should 
not run the risk of his whole 
enterprise proving fruitless. 
There are ways of resting and 
feeding horses even in moments 
of dire necessity, and there are 
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ways of securing guides with- 
out jeopardising the whole of 
our command. It so hap- 
pened that, although he had 
posted a sentry to his rear, 
apprehending that he might 
have been followed, yet he had 
failed to place a similar watch 
at the opposite extremity of 
the village. This slight over- 
sight was to cost him a heavy 
penalty ; but that is always the 
way in war. 

If it had not been that the 
old opium-saturated janitor had 
found occasion to go out through 
the gates into the street beyond, 
it is probable that the Jap- 
anese headquarters would never 
have heard of this patrol again. 
As it was, the old man put his 
withered head beyond the por- 
tico, to view a half sotnia of 
Cossacks galloping down the 
street. With more agility than 
his shambling gait would have 
suggested, the old man jumped 
back within the portico and 
slammed the great gates, fix- 
ing bar and bolt,—and just 
in time, though the Japanese 
sentry at the far end of the 
village had seen the hostile 
forces, and fearing that his 
comrades would be trapped, 
fired his carbine, and came gal- 
loping down the street shouting 
at the top of his voice. Ifit had 
not been for the old opium- 
eater, his act of self-sacrifice 
would have come too late: as 
it was, the sentry threw him- 
self from his saddle with the 
intention of selling his life 
dearly, and doubtless of saving 
time for his comrades within 
the Chinese enclosure. But the 
Japanese are notoriously bad 
horsemen, and in dismounting 
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his foot never cleared the 
stirrup, and he was thrown 
headlong in the mud. A 
moment later he was _ sur- 
rounded by his enemies, and 
butchered as he lay. 

It did not require a square 
yard of ideographs to apprise 
the subaltern of the nature of 
the surprise. Nor was there a 
penman left to make the trans- 
lation; for as rabbits on a war- 
ren disturbed by a pedestrian, 
every Chinaman in the court- 
yard vanished. 

The subaltern threw a rapid 
glance round the enclosure, and 
divided his five men into three 
groups. There were only two 
spaces where it would be pos- 
sible to scale the mud walls, 
and these were from the two 
adjoining roofs, which, as is 
common in Manchurian villages, 
prolonged the alignment of the 
farmer’s gable. He therefore 
placed a man behind each of 
the inner gates, the cracks 
of which served as loopholes, 
and commanded both the salient 
approaches. The other three 
he stationed in the portico, for 
the purpose of sweeping the 
trees in the adjacent court- 
yards. He himself, throwing 
his revolver loose, made for the 
grille in the opium-den. Four 
loathsome figures were lying 
prostrate on the bench; one 
of them, who was still sucking 
at the hideous spluttering tube, 
glared upwards at the intruder 
with a vacant stare: the 
others, saturated with the 
narcotic, were dead to the 
world. MHastily seizing a cap 
from one of these creatures, the 
subaltern threw off his own 
shako and covered his head 
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with the noisome head-dress. 
He threw back the grille-cover 
and peered out. He had just 
one second to take in the scene 
outside, to see the mangled 
corpse of his trooper lying in 
the mud, and to estimate the 
strength of his assailants, be- 
fore a bullet buried itself in 
the plaster beside his cheek 
and filled his eyes with dust. 
He shut back the cover, and in 
@ moment it was shattered by 
a second bullet. Back he leapt 
—back into the courtyard— 
and joined the three men in 
the portico. 

The Russians were battering 


at the gates, and in broken’ 


Chinese demanding that they 
should be opened. The Japan- 
ese could afford to laugh at 
this, for the gates of the Man- 
churian farmhouses are fash- 
ioned to prevent the entrance 
of marauding bandits. The 
Russians, too, soon recognised 
this, for the defenders could 
hear the hurried orders of the 
officers, and presently a shot 
from behind one of the inner 
gates showed that the Russians 
were reconnoitring from the 
adjacent courtyards. Whether 
the shot was successful or not 
it did not matter, but it had 
the effect of stopping a move- 
ment from that flank. Pre- 
sently they heard the sound of 
movement in the next court- 
yard, and it was evident that 
the Russians had discovered 
ladders. Thesubaltern directed 
his men to hold their fire until 
the scalers were body up above 
the wall. 

They had not long to wait. 
First they saw three flat caps 
appearing simultaneously, then 
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the muzzles of three carbines, 
followed by white faces and 
blue uniforms. Now was the 
time. The three rifles cracked 
simultaneously, and the three 
white faces disappeared in- 
stantaneously ; again the effort 
was made, more ladders had 
been brought, and six faces 
rose over the level of the wall. 
The troopers fired, and the sub- 
altern fired his revolver twice; 
four of the scalers collapsed, 
but two reached the wall-cop- 
ing and jumped to the ground. 
They were followed immedi- 
ately by others behind them. 
It looked as though the little 
party in the portico was about 
to be overwhelmed. But the 
Japanese carbine-blocks clicked 
rapidly ; four more shots rang 
out, and although one more 
Russian jumped to the ground, 
there were only two on foot, for 
one of the first had fallen to his 
knees. The Cossacks rushed, 
but carbine and revolver were 
ready for them, and_ they 
dropped in their tracks before 
they had made a dozen yards. 
The subaltern went forward, 
hurriedly reloading his weapon, 
to see if a cowp-de-grdce were 
necessary; but he was satis- 
fied in removing their carbines 
and carrying them back to 
the portico. No further at- 
tempt was made to scale the 
wall. 

Night was now beginning to 
fall, and the subaltern realised 
that although he might success- 
fully beat off another attack, 
yet as long as he remained 
trapped, there would be no 
means of getting his informa- 
tion to headquarters. This 
information was everything,— 
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the actual fate of his patrol 
mattered not at all. He must 
formulate some plan. The corn- 
byres and the inflammable 
roof of the farmer’s dwelling 
caught his eye. In a moment 
he came to a decision : he called 
his sous-officier to him, and gave 
him a paper upon which he 
had scrawled a rough map, and 
written his notes during their 
mid-day halt. His orders were 
as follows: “We will set fire 
to these stacks and to the roof 
of the house; as soon as they 
are making a good blaze and 
smoke you will climb over the 
roof, through the flames if 
necessary, while we throw open 
the doors and endeavour to 
escape, by that means engag- 
ing and attracting the enemy. 
You will get away as best you 
can with those papers, and de- 
liver them to the colonel before 
daybreak to-morrow. Trust in 
the Emperor to help you.” 

The sous - officier looked at 
him steadily a moment, and 
saluting said, “But you, Ex- 
cellency, will be killed. How 
can I leave you? We will dis- 
tract the enemy while your 
Excellency escapes with the 
papers.” 

The subaltern __ replied, 
“Brave man, I appreciate your 
motive; but you have my 
orders; my orders you cannot 
disobey.” 

“ But—— !” 

“My orders you cannot dis- 
obey ; you have my orders.” 

The sous-officier was reduced 
tosilence : he saluted, and then 
secreted the papers in his vest. 

It was now dark enough, and 
the sous-officier crept back into 
the opium-den and collected 
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two of the smokers’ lamps. 
With these they set fire to the 
stable and the corn - ricks, 
Owing to the wet, for some 
time the ricks refused to burn ; 
but the troopers pulled out 
great armfuls of straw from 
the centre, and in ten minutes 
the whole of one side of the 
courtyard was a great roaring 
sheet of flame. The sparks 
flew upwards, and the wind, 
fanning the flames, carried 
them to the roof of the dwell- 
ing. Beneath the tiles the 
dressing was dry and inflam- 
mable; the paper windows and 
the wooden lattices crackled 
and burnt like tinder. There 
was just one point where 
the sous-officier could break 
through. As soon as 
was in position, the subaltern 
called his remaining four men, 
and lining them up faced the 
gateway. 

Already they heard the jeer- 
ing shouts of the Cossacks out- 
side; the wretched Chinese in- 
habitants, from the men’s and 
the women’s quarters alike, were 
bolting out like driven hares 
and seeking shelter behind the 
inner wall. The men were 
silent, but the women were 
wailing as they saw their home 
gutted before their eyes. War 
is cruel and horrible—it knows 
no mercy. 

The subaltern gave the word, 
the bolts were pulled back, 
the bars thrown over, and 
the gates clanged open. With 
the national battle-cry on their 
lips the handful of devoted 
little men dashed through the 
opening. A_ semicircle of 
flashes broke the wall of outer 
darkness ; for perhaps one min- 
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ute the rifles crackled, and then 
all was over... . 

The sous-officier delivered the 
papers at daybreak. It is 


common history how the Jap- 
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anese flank-attack marched by 
way of the Fu-chou road and 
wrecked Stackelburg’s army at 
Telitz. What does one officer’s 
patrol more or less matter? 


THE NAVAL SUB-LIEUTENANT’S STORY. 


The restless energy which 
Makaroff displayed inspired 
the whole fleet with new hope 
and new energy, more especially 
so in the destroyer flotilla. We 
on the Plotva were determined 
that if we could once get on 
even terms with the yellow 
boats, we would render a good 
account of ourselves. When I 
joined her she was tied up 
alongside a collier. Kertch 
was in the cabin of the collier 
drinking whisky with the cap- 
tain, who was a countryman of 
yours. Kertch had only just 
returned from patrol duty off 
Talien Bay. He was telling 
the captain how he had been 
chased by four Japs, and how 
he could steam two knots to 
their one. He received me 
with delight, and we stayed 
with your countryman for 
quite an hour. I do not for- 
get that hour; it was the last 
really peaceful time I have had 
until I came here, and it is 
a matter of six months now 
since I first joined the Ploiva. 
We cast off from the collier, 
and were running into the 
basin when the Petropavlovsk 
made our number, and we had 
orders to go back on patrol 
duty to Talien Bay. 

This at last was _ business, 
and my heart was full of joy 
and hope when we ran out 
under the stern of the Askold. 


She was doing guard-ship out- 
side that night. It was a 
smooth sea; although there 
was still a bite in the air, the 
weather had improved wonder- 
fully. Outside the guard-ship 
we picked up the three other 
boats which formed our division, 
and we steamed away down 
the coast for Dalny. The crew 
were busy cleaning up and 
polishing the tubes. Kertch 
and I were on the bridge; as 
we slipped through the water 
we talked of home, of the 
Naval College, and of all our 
mutual friends far away. I 
remember I took my talisman 
out of my breast- pocket to 
polish it up a bit. Great 
heavens! I have no use for 
a talisman now. We made 
South. Sanshan-tau just after 
dark, and then the commander 
of the division gave a signal 
with the stern-lamp that we 
were to run in under the signal- 
station and lie to till morning. 

It was on the morrow 
that the real thing opened 
for me: hitherto I had been 
confined to the Retvisan, and 
although I had heard the 
Japanese big shells hurtling 
overhead, and had seen the 
torpedo-boats fighting against 
the Japanese in the entrance 
to the harbour, still I knew 
nothing of war. Before sun- 
rise we were joined by two 
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more destroyers from Dalny. 
We had orders to patrol 
thirty miles south, and to 
return to Port Arthur by 
sundown. After midnight 
the wind had sprung up a 
little, and day broke to a dull 
leaden sky and choppy sea. 
The land was just disappear- 
ing under our stern when the 
commander signalled from the 
left—we were line abreast— 
that he could make out smoke 
to the south-west, and that we 
were to go ahead and recon- 
noitre. This meant business. 
I had never heard a more 
cheering sound than that tele- 
graph, “Full steam ahead!” 
Away we slid through the 
water, raising a great wave 
that came squelching over our 
whale-back. We, too, made 
out the smoke; and as soon as 
we shortened the interval, it 
developed into four little black 
balloons with a speck below, 
which indicated boats of our 
own class. We knew that they 
must be Japanese, because at 
the moment we were the out- 
side patrol of the whole fleet. 
Kertch and I had our glasses 
fixed on them, and we made out 
that it was a Japanese division 
coming our way. Kertch stood 
steadily on: he knew his turn 
of speed, and was satisfied that 
there was nothing in the 
Japanese that could come near 
us when it came to quick mov- 
ing. He had not yet called the 
men to quarters, and it was 
interesting to watch their eager 
faces as they leaned over the 
rail and shaded their eyes to 
get a view of this enemy with 
whom they were longing to 
come to terms. Fine fellows! 


I wonder how many of that 
crew are alive to-day? We 
stood on until we were within 
three thousand metres of them, 
until Kertch was certain that 
he could make out the dingy 
red of their hateful flag. Then 
we put about, and in making 
the sweep lost a little way. 
The Japanese meant business, 
and they were cramming in the 
coal: we could only hope that 
your English manufacturers 
had cheated them in their 
wares, and that their engines 
would prove a fair sample of 
British trade duplicity; but 
they seemed to hold, for as we 
raced back to our own flotilla 
their 12-pounder projectiles 
splashed and ricochetted all 
round us. But we easily drew 
away from them, made our 
signals, and rejoined our own 
division, taking up our place 
on the left of the line abreast. 

The flotilla was now in the 
hands of Commander Brieleff, 
the senior officer in our divi- 
sion. He made the signal to 
attack in echelon, our centre 
to endeavour to break through 
the enemy’s centre and thus 
divide him in two, so that 
the fire of three of our boats 
might be concentrated on two 
of his. We stood on at half- 
speed until only 2000 metres 
separated us. The Japanese 
had opened out a little. It 
was a fine spectacle, our six 
boats in line, a cable’s distance 
apart, bearing down on the four 
lean Japs, who, to prevent us 
from overlapping, had opened 
out to about a cable and a half. 
Like ourselves, our enemy had 
reduced his speed. We were 
all now standing to quarters. 
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Kertch was on the bridge, I 
was down with the 6-pounder 
forward. The men were joking 
and congratulating each other 
on the opportunity we should 
now have of paying off old 
scores. Brieleff made a special 
number. It was the Stereguchi, 
the boat next her in the line. 
The flags read, “Conform to my 
movements.” Before the signal 
to the rest of his flotilla was 
made, the Japanese opened 
fire with their 12 - pounders. 
They carried 12-pounders, we 
only 6-pounders. Then came 
the flotilla signal, ‘“ Echelon 
from the centre, full steam 
ahead, engage.” Merrily 
chimed the telegraph-bells, and, 
when our turn came, we felt 
the Plotva, like a racehorse to 
the spur, bound forward under- 
neath us. All the rest is a 


tangle of disjointed memories. 


We were on the extreme left of 
the line abreast. I can only 
tell you the confused threads as 
I recollect them. I remember 
glancing to starboard, and 
noticing the five parallel wakes 
of our flotilla, which seethed up 
above the breeze ripple. Then 
the smack of the 6-pounder 
and the whirr of the maxims 
brought me to my duties. 
‘* That’s a hit,” shouted the No. 
1 of my crew, and at the same 
moment a shell exploded on our 
rail. A splinter hit the hopper 
of the gun, glanced, and then 
the ear, moustache, and cheek 
of the No. 1 were gone. He 
stood a moment, drenching the 
lever in his hand with blood, 
then sank to the deck, while 
another seized the slimy handle 
and shoulder grip. I noticed 
that the men at our boat-rail 
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were firing with rifles. The 
new No. 1 swung the gun round, 
and I could see that we had 
changed our course, and now 
had a Japanese destroyer abeam 
on the port side. My eye 
caught the blood-red radiations 
on its smoke-fouled bunting. 
Its funnels were belching flame, 
while it was so close that 
the incessant flash from its 
quick-firers hurt the eye. Pro- 
jectiles swished above us, but 
at the moment I did not realise 
that we were the target. My 
gun had stopped firing. “Am- 
munition !” I shouted, and then 
realised for the first time that I 
alone of all my gun-crew was 
standing. My fellows were a 
heap of hideously mutilated 
flesh. As I sprang to the gun, 
I recognised amidst the streaks 
of crimson remainder a handless 
forearm. On it was the cher- 
ished tattooed geisha of my ser- 
vant Alexis. Men from the 
boat came to aid me, and then 
the vessel heeled as if she had 
collided. The wreck of the 
maxim from the bridge was 
swept along the deck, and im- 
bedded itself steaming and hiss- 
ing in the pile of human offal 
at my feet. Again the vessel 
heeled, and I felt myself seized 
by the hand. 

“Excellency, Excellency, the 
commander is killed. Come 
quickly to the bridge. We are 
alone—the other boats have 
fled.” 

How I got to the bridge I 
cannot say: I remember that 
the hand-rail was twisted like 
a corkscrew. What a scene! 
Save for the wheel, steersman, 
and binnacle, the bridge was 
swept clean. Maxim mount- 
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ing, commander, rail, were a 
tangled mass trailing along- 
side. As I clung to a funnel- 
stay, I was actually looking 
down the smoking throat of 
a Japanese 12 - pounder not 
six fathoms distant. Black, 
hissing, and battered, the 
boat was closing on us like 
some hideous sea-monster. A 
dozen of her ruffian crew with 
short swords in their hands 
were gathered forward to 
spring upon us. There was 
not time to give an order. 
The men were now jumping. 
But my steersman had put 
over his helm. There was a 
grinding jar, and we slithered 
past them, carrying away 
their rails and forward hamper, 
and grinding to pulp, against 
our plates, such of their 
boarders as had jumped short. 
As we shook clear our 6- 


pounder belched into her vitals, 
and a great ‘geyser of steam 


between her 
smoke-stacks amidships. I 
remember seeing my men 
pitchfork the four little devils 
who had boarded us over the 
side with their bayonets, and 
then I pitched headlong on to 
the débris of gun-crew and 
maxim on the deck below. A 
rifle-bullet had just missed my 
spine and perforated my right 
lung. The engineer brought 
the Plotva out. How we es- 
caped I don’t know, for the 
yellow devils seemed all round 
us. But our speed saved us, 
though they got the poor old 
Stereguchi. 

What happened? You may 
well ask! Why, the two boats 
which belonged to “C” Divi- 
sion, not to ours, never carried 


shrieked out 
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out Brieleff’s orders. So we 
came in as a single echelon on 
a short front. Their left boat 
got Brieleff and the whole lot 
of us broadside on, and broke 
us up. This, in conjunction 
with their superiority in gun 
calibre, beat us. We've got 
12 - pounders now, when it is 
too late. 


* * * * * 


But to continue my story. 
During the first week in May 
I was selected by the Admiral 
to take the Reshitelnt on a 
night reconnaissance to the 
Elliot Group, where Togo had 
now based himself. We were 
not quite certain what part of 
the group he was using as his 
base, and if the scheme were 
found practicable, it was the 
intention of the Admiral to 
launch an attack against him 
with the three divisions of 
destroyers that were still sea- 
going. I was piloted out of 
the harbour by the mine-tug 
in the afternoon, and I lay up 
under Golden Hill until about 
eight o’clock. The sea had got 
up a little, but in consultation 
with my engineer I came to the 
conclusion that it was not too 
rough for our enterprise. We 
had thirty miles to cover to 
Talienwan, and forty miles on 
from there, in all about a four 
hours’ trip if we went direct ; 
but I had to make a consider- 
able sweep, so it was not until 
past midnight that I arrived 
off the southern entrance to the 
group. Here I found at least 
ten merchantmen anchored. I 
could not go close enough to 
make out their escort, but we 
from our low position could 
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count their masts and funnels 
against the lighter sky. If I 
had not been alone and under 
special instructions to discover 
the anchorage of the warships, 
I should have attacked these 
transports as they lay. But as 
I could discover the tops of 
only one man-of-war, I deter- 
mined to search round the 
island in the hope of discovering 
Togo’s real anchorage,—then, 
having accomplished that, to 
return to have a smack at these 
boats. Half an hour’s cautious 
steaming brought me round to 
the northern entrance. We 
saw nothing, so we lay to under 
the rocks while three Chinese 
spies and one able seaman went 
ashore in the boat. While we 


were lying to waiting for them 
to return, we made out what 
seemed to be a flotilla of tor- 
pedo craft leaving the entrance: 
they were showing stern lights, 


and we counted five of these. 
From this we calculated that it 
was a flotilla being piloted out 
by a picket-boat, since we dis- 
tinctly heard one of the boats 
returning. I had allowed the 
landing-party one hour, telling 
them that if they were not back 
within that time they would 
run the risk of being left behind. 
They actually returned in an 
hour and a quarter, and joined 
us just as the picket-boat was 
passing back. It was a ticklish 
moment, and I feared for a 
second that the picket - boat 
would catch the sound of their 
wash. But it was not so. 
They brought magnificent in- 
formation. According to their 
account, we were lying as a 
crow flies within two thousand 
metres of Togo’s battle squad- 
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ron. My A.B. had been able 
to count the larger vessels, 
and the Chinamen, reconnoit- 
ring separately, had discovered 
the boom and the position of 
the shore coal-supply. 

Having taken such bearings 
as were possible in the dark- 
ness, we started off again with 
the intention of paying our 
transport friends a visit. I 
should point out that this 
transport fleet, although lying 
at one of the anchorages at the 
entrance to the main bay in 
the group, was _ sufficiently 
screened from the Port Arthur 
direction by two of the largest 
islands. Owing to the big 
sweep that I had made, I had 
come in from the north-east, 
whereas the Japanese would 
have anticipated an attack 
from our direction to come from 
the south-west. I therefore 
determined to dash _ clean 
through the anchorage, tor- 
pedoing such boats as I could. 
My course would then be from 
west to east. By returning on 
a parallel line, I might still be 
able to do further damage, and 
slip out the same way that I 
had come. 

I felt certain that I had 
eluded the patrolling flotilla 
by coming from the north-west, 
and I therefore determined to 
break out the same way. We 
crept up to our original van- 
tage-ground unperceived. Then 
followed a glorious five minutes: 
we went through them full 
steam ahead, steering directly 
for the vessel whose fighting- 
tops we could make out above 
the skylight. We discharged 
two torpedoes, one against a 
big merchantman that looked 
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like a converted cruiser, the 
other against the vessel with 
the tops: it was either a coast- 
defence ship or a gunboat. 
We know the latter torpedo 
took effect, because we saw the 
phosphorescent wave caused by 
the explosion and heard the 
report. We were through 
them and gone before they quite 
realised what had happened. 
But we heard bo’suns’ pipes, 
shouts, and yells. I put the 
boat about, with the intention 
of making another attack as 
soon as the tubes were re- 
charged. Just as we got 
about, a quick-firer opened on 
us from about fifteen fathoms’ 
distance. We had evidently 
run into the patrol-boats. I 
gave the order that nothing 
was to be fired, and went full 
steam ahead for the entrance, 
feeling that this would stop 
the firing. It was neck or 


nothing now, and any moment 
. we might have been on the 


rocks. We were, however, 
pretty used to the darkness by 
this, although we had not now 
the sky-line to guide us. It 
was a choice between the rocks 
or fouling one of the merchant- 
men. We were abreast of one 
of them before we realised her 
position; it was evidently a 
transport, and they made out 
the glare from our funnels. 
They opened a musketry fire. 
It was wild and uncertain, but 
very effective. The bullets 
mostly went high, but a certain 
number came pretty near us, 
and I, as usual, was unfor- 
tunate. Hardly out of bed a 
fortnight, I got another shot 
through the chest. But I was 
able to keep the bridge until 
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we reached our original point of 
entry. Then, with my tunic stiff 
with blood, I handed over com- 
mand to my sub-lieutenant, and 
he brought us back to Port 
Arthur safely by daybreak. 
We discharged one torpedo in 
our break-away, but whether 
it took effect it is impossible 
to say: however, we are cer- 
tain that we torpedoed a coast- 
defence ship or a gunboat 
that night, and if you look 
up the records about that date, 
you will probably find that a 
Japanese ship was lost, and 
possibly a transport as well. 
Doubtless mines will be given 
as the cause of the disaster. 


* * * * * 


At the beginning of August 
I was relieved of my shore 
duties, and was appointed 
acting flag-lieutenant to Ad- 
miral Prince Ukhtomsky, 
second in command of the 
Pacific Squadron. I joined 
him on the Peresviet. Big busi- 
ness was on hand; messages 
had come through that it was 
imperative that the Pacific 
Squadron should leave Port 
Arthur, and either fight a fleet 
action with the Japanese fleet 
or make its way to Vladivostock. 
There was to be no middle 
course, no turning back. It 
was to be either a decisive 
engagement at sea, or, if we 
should succeed in eluding the 
yellow man, a dash for the 
shores of Japan, and then 
Vladivostock. 

Judging from your papers, 
you people seemed to think 
that the whole morale of the 
Russian Pacific Fleet had been 
shattered, and that we were 
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worth nothing. You were quite 
wrong. We might not have had 
the same confidence which we 
possessed at the beginning of 
the year; but I assure you a 
grim determination had per- 
meated all ranks to do some- 
thing to wipe off the stigma of 
disgrace which was hanging 
over us. The veiled taunts 
which reached us from the 
highest authorities at home 
were sufficient to have made a 
hero of the veriest craven. 
We felt—that is, we juniors 
did—that bad luck had been 
with us from the very outset, 
and that the time would come 
when we should get an oppor- 
tunity, and we were determined 
that when that opportunity 
came we would not be found 
wanting in the spirit to avail 
ourselves of it. The fleet was 


coaled to its utmost capacity, 
and every arrangement made 
in order that the passage from 


the inner to the outer harbour 
might be taken as expeditiously 
as possible. Orders were issued 
to every captain, containing 
strict injunctions as to the 
course to be pursued in the 
event of success, partial suc- 
cess, partial failure, or absolute 
failure; and after receiving 
assurances from both home 
and Stoessel that the moment 
was propitious, with a final 
blessing from the garrison, we 
made the passage of the en- 
trance on the night of August 
9th, and put to sea on the 
10th. 

Luck was against us from 
the outset. The Bayan dam- 
aged herself in making the 
passage, and we had perforce to 
start one vessel short. Now, I 
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want you to understand that 
when we left Port Arthur that 
morning, when we saw the 
great mass of rocks disappear- 
ing over our quarter, we, none 
of us, not one, from captain to 
coal-trimmer, ever expected to 
see that harbour again, unless 
we returned with a victory 
to our credit. That was the 
spirit which animated the 
whole fleet, and that was the 
spirit which kept us fight- 
ing throughout that day. We 
knew that we should have to 
fight, that it was impossible 
for us to get away, since the 
Japanese must have _ been 
aware of the fact that we 
were bringing battleships out 
into the outer harbour. 

Nor were we mistaken, for 
we had barely made thirty 
miles before Togo’s fleet ap- 
peared on our port bow. We, 
that is, the Peresviet, were the 
fourth ship in the battleship 
squadron. We were making 
from about twelve to fourteen 
knots. How anxiously we 
scanned the Japanese ships! 
There was the fieet that had 
brought about all our disgrace 
and disaster; there were the 
men whom we had pledged 
ourselves to destroy or die in 
the attempt. We counted the 
vessels — there were four line- 
of-battle ships and four first- 
class cruisers ; and we were six 
battleships and four cruisers. 
The Japanese were accompanied 
by at least eight divisions of 
torpedo craft: it was to be 
a final arbitrament between 
battle fleet and battle fleet. 
The advantage in ships and 
weight of metal was ours, 
but they also had advantages 
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which overbalanced our num- 
erical superiority. In the first 
place, we had to economise coal ; 
our ships had deteriorated con- 
siderably through the stress of 
inactive war, by which I mean 
that they were not all as 
serviceable as they would have 
been if we had been able to 
give them proper dockyard 
attention. Also, the Japanese 
had had far more practice in 
gunnery than we; but we hoped 
that their weapons had some- 
what deteriorated by use, while, 
alas! this could not be said of 
ours, at least not to the same 
degree. The Japanese Admiral 
made the best use of his 
superior speed. From _ his 
manceuvres it would seem that 
he feared that we did not 
intend to give him battle. 
Little did he know the feeling 
on our decks! About mid-day 
he crossed our bows, and then, 


changing from line abreast, he 
manceuvred as though he would 


refuse a battle. Previous to 
this there had been a slight 
exchange of shots, but this was 
nothing,—it was only just a 
little range-finding. It was 
not until after two that the 
real battle opened. Before 
this the Japanese Admiral had 
manceuvred constantly, until he 
considered it time to admit of 
an engagement. He was now 
almost abreast of us, 7000 to 
8000 metres on our starboard 
beam. Both fleets were line 
ahead, and in this formation 
the battle opened. 

We were six battleships, the 
Japanese four and two cruisers, 
in line ahead. We were now 
the fourth vessel in the line. 
The flag-ship hoisted the signal 
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“Kngage,” and immediately 
the firing commenced. This 
phase of the battle lasted for 
about an hour. It was severe, 
but not so severe as that which 
was to come, for our Admiral 
had now altered his course so 
as to reduce the distance be- 
tween the fleets. The vessel 
which we had selected for our 
own particular target was one 
of the Fuji type; and although 
the sea was rising and made 
gunnery at the present range 
extremely . difficult, yet we 
made at least three hits with 
our heavy guns, and at one 
time our target seemed to be 
on fire. We received no damage 
except to the mainmast, which 
was carried away by a ricochet 
from a shell that had exploded 
short of us on impact with the 
water; nor did the ships ahead 
of us seem to have received any 
very serious damage, though 
the Retvisan and the Pobieda 
were both hit. 

There was a short respite— 
of perhaps half an hour—while 
the two fleets were converging, 
and then the action reopened 
with desperate violence. The 
distance had been reduced to 
about 6000 metres. How the 
general trend of the action 
went it is almost impossible for 
those who took part in it as 
executive officers to say; all 
one knows is what happened to 
one’s own vessel and to one’s 
target. We still continued to 
engage the vessel of the Fujr 
type, while she or such other of 
the Japanese vessels that had 
singled us out seemed to find 
their range in quick succession. 
Two 12-inch shells hit us amid- 
ships ; one'glanced upwards and 
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burst in the air, the other car- 
ried our foremast away and 
wrecked a portion of the upper 
bridge. The tumult was ap- 
palling, for we had now arrived 
at quick-firer range, and a con- 
tinuous stream of 12-pounder 
projectiles were passing above 
us, exploding on our plates, or 
damaging our superstructure. 
Ever and again at intervals 
some great projectile would hit 
us, doing woeful damage; but 
for the main part the heavy 
projectiles missed, and we on 
the bridge were so intent in 
watching for signals from the 
flag-ship and in conforming to 
the fleet movements that one 
had little time to estimate 
either the damage to ourselves 
or the damage which we 
effected. 

What we did notice, at least, 
and what appealed to us all, 
was the fact that one of the 
battleships hauled 


Japanese 
out of the firing-line just at the 
same moment as their fleet was 
reinforced by two more first- 


class cruisers. It seemed to us 
at the moment that we were 
getting the best of it, and when 
the Japanese ship hauled out 
of the line a cheer commenced 
from the deck of the Tsarevitch 
which passed all down our line. 
The sea also was getting up, 
and the sun was sinking in 
front of us: for the first time 
for many months the hope of 
victory grew strong within our 
breasts. 

Our three leading ships 
seemed to be concentrating 
their fire on the Mikasa, which 
led the enemy’s line. That 
their shells were having great 
effect we could see, for the 
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Japanese flag-ship was con- 
stantly hidden from our view 
by the dense smoke which the 
exp!osions on her decks had 
caused. Then just at this 
moment, when it seemed at 
last fortune had veered in our 
favour, the destiny which rules 
the law of chances turned 
against us. All we knew at 
the time was that our flag- 
ship had abruptly changed 
her course. She swung ‘to 
port without warning and 
without signal, before it was 
realised that she was hit, and 
that her course had _ been 
changed, not from necessity 
but from the fact that she 
could not steer: the second 
vessel had followed her round 
so closely that a collision was 
narrowly avoided. As there 
was no signal yet from the 
flag-ship, we all conformed to 
this strange manceuvre; but 
the intervals having been some- 
what lost in the heat of the 
engagement, the squadron be- 
came a mob of vessels without 
formation. But even this need 
not have been final if the flag- 
ship could only have made her 
signal. Then came a paralys- 
ing intimation that the Ad- 
miral-in-Chief had transferred 
the command. We knew what 
that meant —either that he 
was killed or wounded; and 
my own Admiral immediately 
ordered the fleet signal for the 
squadron to conform to his 
own movements. 

And here the bitterness of 
our cup was filled to the ab- 
solute brim. We had lost both 
our masts, and we had not 
wherewith to hoist this signal, 
which was necessary to re- 
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suscitate order out of chaos. 
Nor had the Japanese been 
slow to realise their oppor- 
tunity, and they were throw- 
ing projectiles into us with a 
rapidity of fire that was ab- 
solutely appalling in its re- 
sults. My Admiral did all 
that he could do in the circum- 
stances. He steamed ahead, 
flying the signal from a smoke- 
stack; but it was too late. 
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The cohesion was irrevocably 
lost, and the various captains, 
apparently interpreting the 
worst clause in their final in- 
structions, saved themselves by 
flight. It passeth the under- 
standing of men that the Jap- 
anese did not sink a single one 
of us; and this fact indorses 
my belief that it was sheer bad 
luck and not good gunnery and 
seamanship that beat us. 


PORT ARTHUR. 


Just follow our gaze to the 
foot of the knoll. A Japanese 
battery is here in action. The 
squat guns nestle beneath a 
rise. The limbers lie in a 
cutting behind, and the am- 
munition - carriers have worn 
just half a dozen tracks in the 
snow, like sheep-tracks on the 
face of a Highland brae. As 


you watch you can see each 


motion of the gunners. As 
unconcernedly as if they were 
firing a holiday salute in Shiba 
Park, they run the gun back, 
sponge it out, readjust the 
spade, and relay the piece. 
You are near enough to hear 
the click of the breech as it 
snaps home. You see the gun 
groups spring aside; Number 
One with his lanyard taut. You 
hear the quick order of the 
section commander, and then 
you strain your eyes to sep- 
arate your individual burst 
from the score of bursting 
shrapnel sparkling above the 
target. The battery com- 
mander walks up and down 
behind the guns, ever and 
anon beating his arms against 
his chest to banish the numb- 


ness from his chilled extremi- 
ties. He stoops to pick up a 
fragment of a shell that ex- 
ploded almost at his feet, 
tosses it away, and steps for- 
ward to correct a range. The 
Russians’ guns have discovered 
the battery ; salvoes of shrap- 
nel burst above the Japanese 
gunners, Though the spiteful 
crackle of their rapid explos- 
ions almost deafens us, and 
though we can see the snow 
scourged up all round the 
battery by the vicious strike, 
there is no alteration or dim- 
inution in the service of the 
guns. Three men and a sub- 
altern from the left section 
are swept tothe ground. The 
battery commander was talking 
to the subaltern at the moment. 
He takes no notice of his fallen 
comrade, but moves up to the 
bereaved section. He leaves 
two hospital orderlies, who are 
lying in the snow behind him, 
to judge whether the fallen are 
worthy of the hospital or not. 
More Russian missiles have 
been attracted to the target. 
Now the canopy of bursting 
shrapnel above them seems 
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continuous. Then all sound 
is dwarfed by the rushing ad- 
vent of a giant projectile. 
For a moment the battery is 
blotted out behind a great 
flash of lurid flame and pillar 
of smoke and snow. It drifts 
aside; one gun of the battery 
is totally destroyed, another 
stands solitary, while the dis- 
placed snow on every side is 
blurred with mangled gunners. 
Out of this wreck the battery 
commander emerges, gives the 
order to cease firing, and then 
himself sinks motionless across 
a trail. 


* * * * * 


Number “ Sixty-nine’s” teeth 
chattered as if his jaws would 
break. It was not from fear 
or excitement; there were 
few amongst the two hundred 
men standing at ease in 


that particular parallel who 


were cursed with nerves, or 
even, if they had once known 
what fear was, gave now a 
thought for the chances of 
bodily hurt or death. Six 
months ago they might have 
been recruits, now they were 
veterans. The men stood at 
ease in the slush at the bottom 
of the trench, and as they stood 
the biting wind from the north 
blew through them and chilled 
them to the bone. They were 
awaiting the order to assault. 
Half an hour ago they had 
taken off their greatcoats and 
piled them in a casemate. They 
carried nothing but their rifles 
and their ammunition. No 
wonder they were cold, for the 
wind was such that it would 
have cut through the thickest 
fur, and these men were clad 
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in serge alone. Some stamped 
their feet and others rubbed 
their hands; but for the most 
part they stood still, and be- 
trayed no movement save of 
the quivering chin. The com- 
pany officers shivered with the 
men, save for the regimental 
staff, who were grouped round 
the colonel studying a rough 
sketch of the ground which 
any moment now they might 
be called upon to cross. 

It were hard to recognise 
in Sixty-nine, thin, haggard, 
and bearded, the same robust 
and sleek coolie who had so 
pleased us in Japan. But 
though he looked drawn and 
emaciated, and though the 
biting cold had changed his 
colour from full blood-bronze 
to greenish yellow, yet withal 
he was hard and desperate. 
The lustre in the little almond 
eyes showed that though hard- 
ship and exposure had wasted 
the flesh, yet it had brought 
no deterioration in spirit and 
muscle. Just look down the 
line to satisfy yourself on this 
point. There was but one 
wish animating that queue of 
pigmy soldiery,—it was, that 
the order might come speedily 
which would release them from 
inaction and the misery of its 
attendant cold. 

Sixty-nine’s eyes were glued 
on the little casemate in 
front of which he stood; it 
was a mere hole excavated be- 
neath the parapet, and in it 
crouched two men of the 
Signal Corps. One of them 
had his ear glued to the 
telephone receiver. He caught 
Sixty-nine’s gaze and nodded 
slightly. Sixty - nine knew 
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what it meant: the long- 
waited-for order was coming ; 
mechanically he shifted his 
rifle to his left hand, and 
measured the distance which 
separated him from the foot- 
purchase which the sappers 
had left at intervals along the 
parallels for the purpose of 
egress. The second signaller 
wrote down the brief mess- 
age, and ran to the group of 
officers worrying the map. 
The colonel, who was squatting 
Japanese fashion, took the 
paper, rose to his feet, and 
deliberately divested himself of 
his overcoat, then running up 
the foot - hold, in a moment 
was standing alone upon the 
parapet. 

There was no call to atten- 


tion; the simple order passed 


down the ranks, and in a 


second, like ants, the men were 
swarming over the obstacle 


into the open. In moments 
like these memory serves one 
badly. You might be engaged 
for hours in a hand-to-hand 
struggle, and then perhaps at 
the end one or two trivial 
incidents alone would remain 
in your mind. How he got 
out of the trench, or what 
happened when once he was 
out, Sixty-nine néver knew. 
He remembered racing at the 
head of his group behind his 
captain; and then his captain 
threw up his arm in signal, 
and the next moment they 
were all lying down in the 
snow. All he heard was the 
infernal tumult of the shells 
as they chased each other over- 
head. He remembered turning 
half over and feeling with his 
hand, uncertain whether, in 
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breasting the parapet, a cer- 
tain little tinsel talisman had 
not been torn from its place 
round the second button of his 
tunic, 

How long they lay there it 
does not matter; but presently 
the captain called back to the 
company subaltern, and the 
section leaders re-echoed the 
call, and they were all up, 
rushing for the slope above 
them. Then for the first time 
the proximity of the enemy 
was forced upon them. Like 
the opening of a barrage, the 
full force of a held musketry 
fire broke upon them. The 
swish and splutter of the nickel 
hail killed all other sounds. 
The whole column seemed to 
wither before it, and with 
Sixty-nine following on his 
heels the officer threw himself 
down behind some rocks that 
appeared black and naked 
through the snow, and realised 
that, of two hundred men, 
perhaps fifteen had reached 
the temporary haven. 

There was no diminution in 
the high treble song of the 
bullets, and for the first time 
Sixty-nine looked back. It 
seemed that the whole plain 
was moving. Not alone from 
the parallel they had just left, 
but from all the parallels, were 
debouching streams of yellow 
men,—yellow in dress, yellow 
in skin, and yellow in facings. 
Then his officer rose up and 
stood erect. They had reached 
dead ground, and until more 
should also reach it, they would 
be passive spectators of the 
passage of the plain. 

But although the parallels 
overflowed in hundreds, only 
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dribblets reached the dead 
ground. Then the company 
ensign unfurled the company 
flag, and planted it in the 
snow. The tiny nucleus among 
the rocks cheered, and as they 
cheered the prostrate men in 
the plain below re-echoed the 
national cry. The check was 
only temporary, for the gunners 
had discovered the works from 
which the flank-fire came, and 
half of the guns turned their 
energies on that point. Within 
fifteen minutes of gaining the 
dead ground the officers were 
able again to form up the 
residue of their companies. 
Five minutes’ respite, and 
the order passed down the 
ranks to light grenades. In 
a moment the men _ were 
stooping to blow the slow- 
matches at their waists; and 
it was forward and up again. 
The ensign seized his flag, and 
with the agility of an ante- 
lope carried it in the lead. 
Fifteen to twenty yards and 
they were right under the 
parapet with its sand -bag 
dressing. Sixty-nine threw 
his grenade over it, and as 
each panting man arrived at 
the parapet the air was filled 
with the hissing of these 
strange missiles. A moment, 
and then the flaxen beards 
appeared over the top of the 
sand-bags, and magazines were 
emptied at point-blank range 
into the head of the attack. 
The ensign fell, the captain 
fell, the stormers fell in sheafs. 
Sixty-nine tried to scale the 
parapet, but the snow crumbled 
and gave. Then some one 
pushed him from behind, lifted 
him bodily, and before he real- 
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ised how it happened, he had 
gained a foothold on the sum- 
mit; he shortened his arm to 
strike, but there was no enemy 
to oppose him. Inside the 
trench was a spluttering fire- 
swept hell; the grenades were 
now doing their duty, and 
scared by this unexpected dan- 
ger, the Russians were flying 
from the farther end. It was all 
over. With shouts of “Banzai!” 
the panting infantry hauled 
itself up into the position. 

The first line of the defence 
was taken. It had cost much 
in the taking, but this was 
trifling to the cost of holding 
it. The Russian gunners had 
seen their dark-coated comrades 
streaming away to the second 
line. They had seen the cloud of 
smoke-puffs from the bursting 
grenades, and they could see the 
streams of yellow men entering 
the parallel. What the bay- 
onets had not been able to do 
shrapnel quickly accomplished. 
The Japanese officers tried to 
find cover for their men, but 
there was no hiding from that 
pitiless rain of lead; and in a 
quarter of an hour the captured 
trenches were three times as 
full of Japanese casualties as 
they had held Russians. It was 
back to the dead ground again. 
And here the remnants of three 
regiments rallied, and wished 
for night. 


* * * . * 


Sixty-nine lay amongst this 
desperate medley, his hands 
and feet buried deep in the 
snow to prevent them from 
freezing. Then they heard the 
pant of climbing men beneath 
them; reinforcements were ar- 
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riving. The officers along the 
front did their utmost to 
form the men; it mattered not 
the battalion, the regiment, 
the company,—as the men 
lay they were formed. How it 
began or where the order came 
from or who was responsible, 
no one knew and no one cared. 
All Sixty-nine remembers is, 
that again they were climbing 
upwards and thanking Provi- 
dence for the movement which 
enabled them to get warmth 
again into their stiffened limbs. 
Up and up they went, past the 
trenches they had won and lost 
earlier in the day. There was 
no attempt at a surprise, no 
endeavour to make the effort 
in silence ; orders were shouted 
up and down the line; men 
half crazy from the tortures 
they were suffering through 
returning circulation were 
either crying out in their pain 
or laughing and singing with 
the echo of lunacy in the pitch 
of their voices. 

A dark parapet showed up 
in front of them. Suddenly it 
became as light as day; like a 
display of fireworks some hun- 
dred star-shells were bursting 
overhead, and as the magnesium 
flared up, the assaulters saw 
that the Russians were stand- 
ing up upon their trenches pre- 
pared to meet them. In a 
moment the air was alive with 
the hissing of burning fuses, 
and a hundred petty explosions 
from hand-grenades singed the 
head of the assault. It hesi- 
tated, quivered, lacerated and 
broken, then pushed backwards, 
to be received upon the bayonets 
of those who were following 
behind. 


It was but a momentary 
hesitation, and the little men 
came again with an impetus 
that neither rifle-bullet, hand- 
grenade, parapet, or bayonet 
could resist. As their ancestors 
had done a thousand years 
before, to gain a footing on 
the parapet the Japanese made 
ramps of their dead and 
wounded. Number Sixty-nine 
had been in the first rush; a 
bursting grenade had almost 
torn the coat off his back, and 
he had been beaten backwards 
with the rest. But as the re- 
inforcement pushed up from 
behind, he came with it, and 
clutching his rifle with one 
hand tried to haul himself up 
to the parapet. 

The light still held as the 
Russians fired salvoes of star- 
shell, to enable the taper bay- 
onets in the trenches to do their 
killing surely. Against the 
white half-light the desperate 
defenders stood out as shadows 
on the crest-line; one great 
spectre made a downward lunge 
at Sixty-nine. The bayonet 
whizzed past the little man’s 
ear, and the catch carried away 
his shoulder-strap. Dropping 
his rifle, he seized the firelock 
in both hands, and putting 
his feet against the rock 
prised the Russian from his 
balance and brought him top- 
pling down. What happened 
to this enemy he never knew; 
for already the quick hands of 
the assailants were piling the 
bodies of the dead against the 
parapet, and joining the rush 
with empty hands, Sixty-nine 
found himself on the summit. 
Was it a temporary purchase? 
Sixty-nine was never to know, 
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for he had no time to calculate. 
Once he had reached the sum- 
mit he hurled himself into the 
trench beneath. As far as he 
was concerned the rest was all 
obliterated. He heard the 
coarse curses in a foreign 
tongue; he heard the shrill 
shouts of victory from his com- 
rades; men stamped on his 
face, and then bodies fell above 
him. As a useful ant in the 
great army of workers his piece 
was done; but he and a few 
mad desperate spirits like him 
had allowed those who came 
after them to make the pur- 
chase permanent. 

For thirty long minutes a 
hand-to-hand battle continued 
above him. Men threw gren- 
ades in each other’s faces; 
half-demented Samurai flung 
themselves upon the bay- 
onets of the dozen Muscovites 
who held the traverse in the 
trench. 

Who shall say that the day 
of the bayonet is past, that 
the brutal grips of men in war 
are obsolete? Could they have 
hovered above that trench-head 
and seen the shimmer of the 
steel as it gave back the white 
glare of the star-shell; could 
they have heard the sickening 
thud of bayonet driven home, 
the grate of steel on backbone, 
the despairing sob of stricken 
man,—they would never have 
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preached their fallacies to a 
confiding world. Although 
there was not a breach that 
had not its cartridge in the 
chamber, yet men roused to 
the limit of their animal fury 
overlook the mechanical appli- 
ances which make war easy. 
They thirsted to come to grips, 
and to grips they came ; hardly 
a shot was fired. The hand 
grasped firm on the small of 
the butt, when the mind means 
killing, forgets its cunning, and 
fails to operate the trigger. 

But it had to end. The old 
colonel had fought his way 
through his own men to the 
very point of the struggle. He 
stood on the parapet, and his 
rich voice for a second curbed 
the fury of the wild creatures 
struggling beside him. * 

“Throw yourselves on their 
bayonets, honourable com- 
rades!” he shouted; “those 
who come behind will do the 
rest.” 

His men heard him, his 
officers heard him. LKEight 
stalwarts dropped their rifles, 
held their hands above their 
heads, and flung themselves 
against the traverse. Before the 
Russian defenders could extri- 
cate the bayonets from their 
bodies, the whole pack of the 
war-dogs had surged over 
them. The trench was won. 
The rest was a massacre... . 
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THE MYSTICS. 


BY KATHERINE CECIL THURSTON. 


CHAPTER III. 


On a certain night in mid- 
January, exactly ten years 
after Andrew MHenderson’s 
death, any one of the multi- 
tudinous inhabitants of London 
whom business or pleasure 
carried to that division of 
Brompton known as Hellier 
Crescent would undoubtedly 
have been attracted to the 
house distinguished from its 
fellows as No. 8. 

Outwardly this house was 
not remarkable. It possessed 
the massive portico and the 
imposing frontage that lend to 
Hellier Crescent its air of dig- 
nified repose; but there, its 


similarity to the surrounding 


dwellings ended. The base- 
ment sent forth no glow of 
warmth and comfort as did the 
neighbouring basements; the 
ground-floor windows permitted 
no ray of mellow light to slip 
through the chinks of shutter 
or curtain. From attic to 
cellar the house seemed in dark- 
ness,—the only suggestion: of 
occupation coming from the 
occasional drawing back and 
forth of a small slide that 
guarded a monastic - looking 
grating set in the hall-door. 
And yet towards this un- 
lighted and unfriendly dwelling 
a thin stream of people—all on 
foot and all evidently agitated 
—made their way continuously 


on that January night between 
the hours of ten and eleven. 
The behaviour of these people, 
who differed widely in outward 
characteristics, was marked by 
a peculiar fundamental similar- 
ity. They all entered the quiet 
precincts of the Crescent with 
the same air of subdued excite- 
ment ; each moved softly and 
silently towards the dark- 
ened house, and, mounting 
the steps, knocked once upon 
the heavy door. And each in 
turn stood patient while the 
slide was drawn back and a 
voice from within demanded 
the signal that granted ad- 
mittance. 

This mysterious gathering of 
forces had continued for nearly 
an hour, when a cab drew up 
sharply at the corner where 
Hellier Crescent abuts upon 
St George’s Terrace, and a 
lady descended from it. As 
she handed his fare to the cab- 
man, her face and figure were 
plainly visible in the light of 
the street lamps. The former 
was pale in colouring, delicately 
oval in shape, and illumined by 
a pair of large and unusually 
brilliant eyes; the latter was 
tall, graceful, and clad in black. 

Having dismissed her cab, 
the new-comer crossed St 
George’s Terrace with an ap- 
pearance of haste, and entering 
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Hellier Crescent, immediately 
mounted the steps of No. 8. 

The last member of the 
strange procession had disap- 
peared into the house as she 
reached the door; but, acting 
with apparent familiarity, she 
lifted the knocker and let it 
fall once. 

For a moment there was no 
response; then, as in the case 
of the former visitors, the slide 
was drawn back and a beam of 
light came through the grat- 
ing, to be immediately obscured 
by the shadowy suggestion of 
a face with two inquiring eyes. 

“The Word?” demanded a 
solemn voice. 

The new-comer lifted her 
head. 

“He shall be Power made 
absolute!” she responded in a 
low and slightly tremulous 
voice ; and a moment later the 
door opened and she stepped 
into the hall. 

The scene inside the house 
was curious in the extreme. 
If there was quiet and dark- 
ness outside, a brilliant light 
and a tense contagious ex- 
citement reigned within. The 
large hall, lighted by colossal 
lamps, was covered with a 
thick black carpet, into which 
the feet sank noiselessly, and 
the walls and ceiling were 
draped in the same sombre 
tint; but at intervals of a few 
feet, columns of white marble, 
chiselled into curious shapes, 
gleamed upon the observer 
from shadowy niches. 

On ordinary occasions there 
was a solemnity, a coldness in 
this sombre vestibule; but to- 
night a strange electric activity 
seemed to have been breathed 
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upon the atmosphere. Women 
with flushed faces and men 
with feverishly bright eyes 
hurried to and fro in an irre- 
pressible aimless agitation. A 
blending of dread and hysteri- 
cal anticipation was stamped 
upon every face. People 
stopped each other with nerv- 
ous unstrung gesture and odd 
disjointed sentences. 

As the last comer entered, 
she paused for a moment un- 
certain and hesitating; but 
almost as she did so, a re- 
markable-looking and m: ssively 
built man who was standing 
in the hall disengaged himself 
from a group of people, and 
coming directly towards her, 
took her hand. 

“Mrs Witcherley! At last!” 
he exclaimed in a full, emotional 
voice. “I looked for you 
amongst the Gathering, and for 
a moment I almost feared ——” 

“That I would fail? How 
could you?” Her voice was 
still tinged with agitation ; the 
pupils of her large eyes were 
distended. 

“No, I did not mean that. 
But at such a moment we burn 
lest even one of the Elect be 
missing.” He continued to 
hold her hand, looking into 
her face with his prominent 
dark eyes, from which flashed 
and glowed an excitement that 
spread over his whole heavy 
face. 

“The night of nights!” he 
exclaimed. ‘To have lived to 
Witness it!” His face glowed 
with a sudden enthusiasm, and 
freeing her fingers, he lifted 
up his right hand. “ ‘He shall 
walk into your midst—and sit 
above you as a King!’” he 
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quoted in a loud voice. Then 
remembering his companion, 
he lowered his tone. 

“Everything is in readiness,” 
he added more soberly. “The 
Precursor still unceasingly pro- 
phesies the Advent. Come with 
me into the Place. The Gather- 
ing is all but assembled.” Lay- 
ing his large hand on her arm, 
he led her forward unresistingly 
through the groups of men 
and women, and onward down 
a long corridor, to where a 
curtain hid an arched door- 
way. 

For a moment they paused 
outside this door, and the man 
—still labouring under some 
strange excitement — again 
raised his hand. 

“Come!” he cried. “And 
before we leave the Place, may 
the Hope of the Universe be 
fulfilled!” Lifting the cur- 
tain, he ushered her through 
the door. 

The room—or chapel— into 
which they stepped was large 
and lofty, covered on floor and 
walls with sections of marble 
alternately black and white; 
overhead swung a huge octa- 
gonal symbol in jewelled and 
polished metal; and at the end 
farthest from the door a haze 
of incense clouded what ap- 
peared to be an altar. 

A concourse of people filled 
every corner of this vast room, 
and from the crouched or up- 
right figures rose a continuous 
inaudible murmuring. 

Still guiding his companion, 
the massively built man forced 
& way between the closely 
packed figures. But half-way 
up the room, the woman paused 
and glanced at him. 
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“‘ This will do,” she whispered. 
“Not any nearer, please. Not 
any nearer.” 

His only answer was to lay 
his hand upon her arm, and by 
a persistent pressure to draw 
her onward up the narrow 
aisle. Reaching the railed-in 
space about which the incense 
hung, he paused in his own turn 
and motioned her towards the 
foremost row of seats, from 
which the majority of the 
gathering seemed to hold aloof. 

With a quick nervous ges- 
ture she deprecated the sugges- 
tion. “No! no!” she mur- 
mured, “Let me sit behind. 
Please let me sit behind.” 

But his fingers tightened 
impressively upon her arm. 
“No,” he whispered close to 
her ear. “No; I want you 
to be here. When the time 
arrives, I want the full light 
to shine upon you.” 

After this she demurred no 
more, but moved obediently into 
the appointed seat, her com- 
panion placing himself beside 
her. 

In the first moments of 
agitation and nervousness she 
had scarcely observed her sur- 
roundings; but now, as her 
perturbation partially subsided, 
she looked back at the rows of 
bowed or erect figures, and for- 
ward at the space about which 
the incense clung like a filmy 
veil. At a first glance this 
veil seemed almost too dense 
to penetrate ; but as her sight 
grew accustomed to its drifting 
whiteness, she was able to dis- 
cern the objects that lay behind. 

In place of the altar, usually 
prominent in every religious 
building, there was a wide 
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semicircular space, within 
which stood a gold chair raised 
upon a dais, and a heavy lectern 
of symbolic design, on which 
rested a white leather book, 
worn yellow at the edges. 
Over this book a man was 
poring, apparently unconscious 
of the active interest he evoked. 
He was short and thick - set, 
with a square jaw, a long upper 
lip, and keeneyes. Overa head 
of vividly red hair he wore a 
round black silk cap, and his 
figure was enveloped in a flow- 
ing black gown. 

From time to time, as he 
read, he lifted one hand in rapt 
excitement, while his lips moved 
unceasingly in rapid inaudible 
speech. At last, with a sudden 
dramatic gesture, he turned 
from the lectern and threw out 
both arms towards the high 
gold chair. 


“Oh, empty throne! Empty 
world!” he cried, “ Be filled!” 

There was something intense, 
something electric in the words. 
A startled cry broke from the 
people, already wrought to nerv- 


ous tension. Some amongst 
them rose to their feet; some 
glanced fearfully behind them ; 
others cowered upon _ the 
ground, 

And then—in what precise 
manner no one present ever 
knew—the curtain at the door- 
way of the chapel was swung 
sharply back, and the tall 
straight figure of a man clad 
all in white moved slowly up 
the aisle. 

He moved forward calmly 
and deliberately, his gaze fixed, 
his senses apparently uncon- 
scious of the many eyes and 
tongues, from which frightened 
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glances and frightened awe- 
struck words escaped as he 
made his solitary, impressive 
progress. 

Reaching the railing, he 
paused and lifted one hand 
as if in benediction towards 
the red-haired man who still 
remained in solitary occupation 
of the Sanctuary. 

At the action, a gasp went 
up from the crowded chapel, 
and even those who still 
crouched upon the floor ven- 
tured to raise their heads and 
glance at the spot where the 
tall figure in the white serge 
robe stood motionless and im- 
pressive. Then the whole con- 
course of devotees stirred in 
involuntary excitement as the 
red-haired man, with a cry of 
rapture, rushed forward and 
prostrated himself at the feet 
of the stranger. 

For a space that, to the 
watchers, seemed interminable, 
the two central figures re- 
mained rigid: then at last 
the tall man stooped, and with 
great dignity raised the other. 

As he gained his feet, it was 
obvious that the smaller man 
was deeply agitated. His lips 
were trembling with some 
strange emotion, and it seemed 
that he could scarcely com- 
mand his gestures. After a 
protracted moment of struggle, 
however, he appeared to regain 
his self-control; for with a 
slightly tremulous movement 
he stepped forward, laid his 
hands on the low railing, and 
glanced at the assembled 
people. 

“Mystics!” he began. 
“Chosen Ones! Out of the 
Unseen I have come to pro- 
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phesy to you—I, an obscure 
servant and follower of the 
Mighty. For fifteen days have 
I spoken — telling you that 
which was at hand. And now, 
behold I am justified!” He 
paused and indicated the tall 
white figure still standing 
motionless, with face averted 
from the congregation. 
“What have I told you?” 
he continued, his voice rising. 
“Have I not quoted from the 
sacred Scitsym— which until 
this hour I have never been 
permitted tolook upon? Have 
I not foretold the coming of 
this man? The garments he 
would wear—the Sign upon 
his person? And have I not 
done these things by a Power 
outside myself?” Again his 
voice rose, and the congrega- 
tion thrilled in response. 
“You have listened to me— 


you have marvelled—but in 
your Souls doubt has held 
sway. Now is the moment of 


justification. It is not meet 
that the Great One should 
plead for recognition ; it is for 
you—the Watchers—to see 
and claim him. Master!” he 
cried suddenly. ‘“ Master, show 
them the Sign!” 

A hush like the hush of 
night fell upon the people; 
and in this curious and im- 
pressive lull the white-robed 
man turned slowly round, 
facing the congregation. 

_ His appearance was arrest- 
ing and remarkable, though 
it possessed nothing of beauty. 
He had a tall and powerful 
figure, a strong and deter- 
mined face; his bare head was 
covered with close -cut black 
hair, his hard firm lips were 
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clean-shaven, and his grey eyes 
looked across the chapel with 
a peculiar sombre fire. 

He stood silent for a moment, 
surveying the faces clustered 
before him ; then he raised his 
left hand. 

“My People!” he began, in 
a deep, slow, musical voice, 
“we live in an age when 
doubt roams through the world 
like a beast of prey. I ask 
not for the faith that accepts 
blindly ; but in this most 
sacred Scitsym”—he pointed 
to the white book upon the 
lectern—“ it is written that 
by a certain secret Sign the 
Arch - Mystics will recognise 
Him for whom they have 
waited. I call upon the Arch- 
Mystics to declare whether or 
no I bear upon my person that 
secret Sign!” He paused for 
a moment; then with a grave 
calm gesture he unfastened 
his robe where it crossed his 
breast and threw it open. 

There was a rustle of intense 
curiosity, as all involuntarily 
leant forward; an audible 
gasp of awe and shrinking, as 
all instinctively drew back 
before the sight that con- 
fronted them. Across the 
Prophet’s breast, in marks of 
a cruel laceration, ran the 
symbolic octagonal figure of 
the Mystic sect. 

He stood dignified and un- 
moved until the tremor of 
emotion had subsided. Then 
his glance travelled over the 
foremost row of seats. 

“Come forth!” he command- 
ed authoritatively. ‘‘ Come 
forth and acknowledge me!” 
His eyes moved slowly from 
seat to seat—pausing momen- 
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tarily on the pale, absorbed 
face of the woman in black. 
But scarcely had his glance 
rested upon her, than the 
heavily built man who sat be- 
side her rose agitatedly and 
stepped forward to the Sanct- 
uary. For a space he stood 
staring at the scarred skin 
from which the symbol of his 
creed stood forth as if miracul- 
ously branded ; then he turned 
to the congregation, his prom- 
inent eyes burning, his heavy 
face working with emotion. 

“‘Brethren!” he said inartic- 
ulately. ‘Brethren, it is in- 
deed the Sign!” 

But the Prophet remained 
motionless. 

“Where are the other five?” 
he asked in a level voice. 

Almost simultaneously, four 
men rose from the congrega- 
tion and came forward. One 


was tall and gaunt, with a 
Slavonic type of face, wild eyes, 
and a long fair beard ; another 


was young—scarcely more 
than seven-and-twenty — with 
the free carriage, fiery glance, 
and swarthy complexion of the 
nomadic races of south-eastern 
Europe; the third was a small 
frail man of fifty, with a nerv- 
ous system painfully in ad- 
vance of his physical strength ; 
while the fourth was a true 
mystic—impassioned, enthusi- 
astic, detached. One by one 
these men advanced, examined 
the scars, and turning to the 
people, confirmed the words of 
their fellow. Then amidst a 
tremulous hush the last of the 
six—the Arch-Councillor him- 
self—was led up the aisle. 
For an instant the glimmer- 
ing of some new feeling crossed 
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the Prophet’s face as his glance 
rested on the old man who 
slowly approached with feeble 
steps, bent back and anxious 
sightless eyes. But, as quickly 
as it had come, the expression 
passed, and he stepped forward 
for the old man’s touch, 

With a quivering gesture 
the Arch-Councillor lifted his 
hand and nervously passed his 
fingers over the scars; then, 
drawing the prophet down, he 
touched his face. For a long 
moment of suspense his fingers 
lingered over the features, then 
they fell again upon the scars. 
And an instant later he sank 
upon his knees. 

“Tt is indeed made mani- 
fest!” he cried in a loud un- 
steady voice. ‘He shall sit 
above you as upon a Throne!” 

The words were magical. 
The whole concourse of people 
swayed forward hysterically. 
Men pressed upward towards 
the railing; women wept. 

And through it all the Pro- 
phet stood unmoved. He stood 
like a rock, against which the 
clamorous human sea _ beat 
wildly. With a quiet move- 
ment he drew his robe across 
his breast, hiding the unsightly 
scars, but otherwise he made no 
motion. At last the red-haired 
man, who had first claimed him, 
stepped forward to his side. 

“Speak to them, Master!” 
he said. 

The words roused the Pro- 
phet. With a calm gesture he 
raised his head, his eyes con- 
fronting the mass of strained 
excited faces raised to his. 

“My People,” he said again 
in his deep voice. “What will 
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you do with me? 
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The response was instant. 

“The Throne! The Throne!” 
The crowd surged forward in a 
wave, then receded as the tide 
recedes; and the old Arch- 
Councillor stepped feebly into 
the Sanctuary and extended 
his hands to the Prophet. 

It was a moment of breath- 
less awe. The tall woman, who 
until that moment had remained 
seated, involuntarily rose to her 
feet. 
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She saw the figure of the 
Prophet move grandly across 
the Sanctuary in the wake of 
the old blind man; she saw him 
halt for an infinitesimal space 
at the foot of the throne; she 
saw him calmly and decisively 
mount the steps of the dais and 
seat himself in the golden chair. 
Then, prompted by an over- 
whelming impulse, she yielded 
to the spirit of the moment and 
dropped to her knees. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Three hours later, when the 
curious rite of acknowledg- 
ment had been completed, and 
the concourse of zealots had 
departed from Hellier Crescent, 
the first night in his new king- 
dom opened for the Prophet. 
As the clocks of Brompton 
were striking two, the six 
Arch-Mystics—each of whom 
possessed rooms in a remote por- 
tion of the house—lingeringly 
and fearfully bade him good- 
night, and left him alone with 
the Precursor in the apart- 
ments that for nearly fifty 
years had been kept swept and 
garnished in expectation of his 
advent. 

Apart from their suggestion 
of the mystical and fantastic, 
these rooms possessed an in- 
trinsic interest of their own. 
And some consciousness of 
this interest appeared to be 
at work within the Prophet’s 
mind ; for scarcely had he and 
his companion been assured of 
privacy, than he rose from the 
massive ivory chair which had 
been apportioned to him—and 
from which he had made his 


second and private justification 
of his claims—and very slowly 
and deliberately began a cir- 
cuit of the chamber. 

With engrossed attention he 
passed from one to another of 
the rare and costly objects that 
formed the furniture of the 
place; while, from the ebony 
table in the centre of the 
room, his red-haired companion 
watched him with vigilant 
eyes. 

Still moving with unruffled 
deliberation, he completed his 
tour of the apartment; then a 
remarkable—astartling—thing 
took place. He wheeled round ; 
laid his hands heavily on the 
Precursor’s shoulders; and, 
looking closely into his face, 
broke into speech. 

“Well?” he demanded 
intensely. ‘“ Well? Well? 
What have you to say?” 

At first the red-haired man 
sat watching him, mute and 
motionless; then with a sud- 
denness equal to his own, he 
released himself; leant for- 
ward in his chair, and silently 
uncorked a gold flask that 
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stood upon the table before 
him. Lifting it on high, he 
poured some wine into two 
Venetian glasses, and with- 
out a word handed one to 
the white-robed Prophet, 
and himself picked up the 
other. 

“John,” he said, “you were 
magnificent! Let me give you 
a toast? Power! Power made 
Absolute !” 

With a grave gesture the 
Prophet extended his hand, and 
their glasses clinked. 

“Power made Absolute!” 
he responded in a low, deep 
voice, 

In silence they drank the 
toast; but, as he replaced his 
glass upon the table, the Pro- 
phet shook off his gravity, 
and turned again to his com- 
panion. 

“Now!” he exclaimed, a new 


note sounding in his voice. 


“Now! out with it all! How 
much of this has been native 
adroitness, and how much un- 
believable good fortune?” He 
gave a short, low laugh. 

“Out with it! I’m hungry 
and thirsty for truth.” 

The Precursor looked at 
him with eyes that suddenly 
twinkled. 

“Well,” he said, “suppose 
we satisfy the appetite in the 
liquid form?” Lifting the 
wine afresh, he replenished his 
own glass. “Truth in a golden 
flask! But, to throw a sop to 
your curiosity, it was a matter 
of native genius engineered by 
Providence. I don’t mind ad- 
mitting that when I stood on 
the doorstep of this house fifteen 
nights ago and knocked the 
mystic knock, I felt like a 
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man embarking on a coffin 
ship.” He stopped to drain 
his glass. 

The Prophet took a step 
forward. 

“ And then ?” he said eagerly. 
“Then?” 

The other waved his empty 
glass. 

“Oh, then there entered the 
native genius of Terence Dom- 
inick Devereaux! Under that 
tremendous escort I stormed 
the citadel % 

The Prophet smiled. “ And 
the Mystic ears, I have no 
doubt.” 

Once more the 
filled his glass. 

“The tongue is mightier— 
and a deal more portable—than 
either the pen or the sword,” 
he said sagely. “ Paving 
your way with words has been 
an unrecognised work of art. 
But how about yourself? I 
have my own curiosity.” He 
wheeled round in his seat and 
looked into his companion’s 
face. 

The Prophet shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“Oh, I had my qualms!” 
he said slowly. “Just for a 
moment the world seemed to 
heel over, when the old Arch- 
Councillor groped forward and 
put his hands over my face. 
It swept me off my feet—swept 
me back ten years. It was 
like a vision in a crystal, if 
such a thing could exist. I 
saw the whole past scene. The 
bare room—the old dead man 
—myself; the overwhelming 
wish to avenge my wrongs, 
and the sudden suggestion that 
turned the wish cold. I saw 
the long, bleak night in which I 
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completed the colossal task of 
copying the Scitsym line for 
line; I saw the grey morning 
steal in across the room as I 
closed the book, returned it to 
its safe, and replaced the key 
on my uncle’s neck in pre- 
paration for the arrival of the 
Arch-Councillor. It all passed 
before my mind, and then in 
a flash was gone. I ceased to 
be John Henderson.” 

The Precursor glanced quick- 
ly towards the door. 

“Ssh!” he said. ‘Avoid 
that name! Habits grow, 
and so do suspicions. Your 
probation has been too long 
and too hard to permit us to 
run risks. Now that you’ve 
stepped into your kingdom 

” He made an expressive 
gesture. 

The Prophet laughed shortly, 
then suddenly turned grave 
again. 

“You are right!” he said. 
“Only a man with a light 
conscience can skate on thin 
ice. To return to our original 
subject, what about the inner 
workings of this odd game? 
It is so curious to have lived 
for years on theory, and sud- 
denly to come face to face with 
practice. I tell you I’m starv- 
ing for facts.” He stepped 
forward quickly and dropped 
into a chair that faced his 
companion’s. 

“Out with it all! To be- 
gin, who is the master spirit ? 
You know what I mean. The 
master spirit in the true sense. 
Poor old blind Arian doesn’t 
stand for much.” 

The Precursor looked medita- 
tively at his empty glass. 

“No,” he said thoughtfully 
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“You're right there! Michael 
Arian is the cipher; Bale- 
Corphew’s the meaning. Bale- 
Corphew is an interesting man, 
John —I had almost said a 
dangerous man d 

The Prophet’s lip curled 
slightly. 

“ Dangerous ?”’ he repeated. 

“Yes; in a sense. In the 
sense that a personality always 
is dangerous. Amongst the 
six Arch-Mystics there is, to 
my thinking, only one man, 
and he interests me. He in- 
terests me, does Horatio Bale- 
Corphew !” 

The Prophet leant forward 
in his chair. 

“T think I catch your mean- 
ing,” he said. “Something of 
the same idea occurred to me 
when he rose from his seat 
to-night. While we spied up- 
on them in the last six months, 
he always struck me as curi- 
ously un-English, with that 
sleek exterior and those flash- 
ing eyes of his. But in the 
chapel to-night he was almost 
aggressively alien. When he 
touched my arm I could liter- 
ally feel him bristle.” 

The other nodded. 

“You’ve said it!” he cried. 
“Horatio bristles. His whole 
queer soul is in this business— 
every fibre of it. He attempts 
no division of allegiance—ex- 
cept, perhaps, in the matter of 
the heart a 

The Prophet glanced up and 
smiled. 

“The heart? 


Do my faith- 
ful Watchers permit them- 


selves hearts? The Scitsym 
makes no provision for such 
frail organs.” 

The Precursor laughed again. 
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“Oh, we Elect are by no 
means free from little saving 
weaknesses! That’s where we 
become dramatic. You can’t 
have effect without contrast. 
Horatio, for instance, is in- 
stinctively dramatic.” 

“Indeed !” 

“Yes. Oh yes! I know 
what I’m saying. I’ve studied 
them all. More than once, 
when my Soul has been com- 
muning with your August 
Spirit, I have watched Hor- 
atio’s dramatic contrast out 
of the tail of my eyes.” 

Again the Prophet smiled. 

“The contrast frequents the 
chapel, then?” 

“Frequents? I should say 
so! Horatio has literally swept 
her into the fold. She was 
here to-night to bend the knee 
to you.” 

A look of recollection crossed 


the Prophet’s eyes, and he 

glanced up quickly. 
“To-night?” he said. ‘ Not 

the woman who sat beside 


him? The woman with the 
big eyes? She and Bale-Cor- 
phew! The idea is absurd!” 
“Undeniable, nevertheless. I 
have deduced the story. The 
lady is a widow—no relations 
—too much money — vague 
aspirations after the ideal. 
She has sounded society and 
found it too shallow; sounded 
philosophy and found it too 
deep ; and upon her horizon of 
desires and disappointments has 
loomed the colossal presence 
of Bale-Corphew—enthusiast, 
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mystic, leader of a fascinatingly 
unorthodox sect. What is the 
result? The lady—too fem- 
inine to be truly modern, too 
modern to be wholly womanly 
—is viewing life through new 
glasses, and by their medium 
seeing Horatio invested with a 
halo otherwise invisible.” 

For a moment the Prophet 
remained quiet and _ silent; 
then he rose slowly from his 
seat, and searching in the re- 
cesses of his white robe, drew 
forth a box of cigarettes. 

“ Devereaux,” he said lacon- 
ically, “have you gota match ?” 

With a sharp gesture the 
Precursor wheeled round and 
looked at him. 

“What!” he exclaimed. 
“Cigarettes! Can even a 
latter-day prophet afford to 
smoke? Not one member of 
the congregation uses tobacco.” 

For a space the Prophet 
made no response ; then, having 
thoughtfully selected a cigar- 
ette, he took a step forward 
and laid his hand impressively 
on his friend’s shoulder. 

“ Devereaux,” he said in a 
new voice—a voice that uncon- 
sciously held something of the 
command that had marked it 
in the chapel,—“ the Prophet 
of the Mystics has come to 
rule. He has not come to 
follow the laws that others— 
that men like Bale-Corphew 
—have seen fit to make. He 
has come to make new laws 
for himself. Give me _ the 
match !” 


(To be continued.) 
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Mrs John Hunter, the Surgeon’s Wife. 


MRS JOHN HUNTER, THE SURGEON'S WIFE. 


“Mrs HUNTER,” says Drewry 
Ottley, thesurgeon’s biographer, 
“was an agreeable, clever, and 
handsome woman, a little of a 
bas-bleu, and rather fond of gay 
society, a taste which occa- 
sionally interfered with her 
husband’s more philosophic 
pursuits.” 

A somewhat grudging trib- 
ute this, surely, to a person- 
ality very charming in its day, 
which has somehow been al- 
lowed to slip almost entirely 
out of remembrance. Anne 
Home, who became the sur- 
geon’s “dear and esteemed 
wife,” was a beautiful penni- 
less girl, the eldest daughter 
of a very interesting family. 
A sweet face and manner, a 
true and tender nature, a fine 
artistic temperament (for Anne 
Home, at twenty, performed on 
the harpsichord, painted in 
water-colours, wrote poetry, 
and composed music) — these 
were the attributes that won 
the heart of the young surgeon, 
the rough, pleasure - loving, 
studious, tempestuous “ Jack 
Hunter.” It was in the spring 
of 1763. Hunter had returned 
to London, after the siege of 
Belleisle, with his surgeon’s 
half-pay in his pocket, and a 
large experience in gunshot 
wounds. He found that his 
brother William had provided 
himself with another assistant : 
his place in the laboratory was 
filled up; he was no longer to 
be caterer for William’s dis- 
secting-rooms, the favourite of 
the “resurrection-men.” He 


had now his own way to make 
as a surgeon in London; and 
it was just at this juncture 
that he made the acquaintance 
of the Home family in the 
Savoy. Mr Robert Boyne 
Home was a fellow-Scotsman 
and army-surgeon, one of a 
Berwickshire family. He had 
served as surgeon to Burgoyne’s 
famous regiment of Light Horse, 
and was settled in London after 
1763, as “Surgeon in the 
Savoy.” The old Royal Hos- 
pital—now long since vanished 
—was then falling into decay, 
and had come to be used as 
a lock-up for deserters, men 
pressed for military service, 
and other military nondescripts. 
Somewhere within these gloomy 
precincts, with the venerable 
Chapel Royal close at hand, 
John Hunter met Anne Home. 
Later, after their daughter’s 
marriage, the Homes lived in 
Suffolk Street, Charing Cross ; 
and later still, when more than 
one of their children had risen 
to professional eminence, they 
assumed the additional “ of 
Greenlaw Castle, Berwickshire.” 
But in 1763 Anne Home's 
father was surgeon in the 
Savoy, a poor man, with an 
up-growing family. Her mother 
was Mary, daughter of Colonel 
Hutchinson. It had been a 
love-match, and perhaps im- 
provident, as love-matches are 
apt to be; but the children 
were carefully brought up, and 
they all did well in the world. 
Robert, the eldest son, after 
studying art in Rome, and ex- 
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hibiting his pictures in the 
London Royal Academy, settled 
in Lucknow as painter to the 
King of Oude. The second son 
rose to the rank of colonel in 
the Indian army, and the 
youngest, Everard, was but a 
little fellow in the nursery when 
John Hunter first came court- 
ing in the Savoy. Afterwards, 
when Everard was at West- 
minster School, and used to 
come home for the holidays, he 
would listen with open ears to 
Jack Hunter’s glorious tales of 
a surgeon’s life in London and 
with the army abroad; and 
Hunter—loving the boy’s sister 
—promised to make a surgeon 
of the boy. The two girls, 
Anne and Mary, were of course 
without fortunes; and Mr and 
Mrs Home, who had long since 
learned the penalties of an im- 
provident marriage, did not 


approve of a son-in-law whose 
tastes were already expensive, 
and whose income was less than 


a thousand a-year. William 
Hunter, too, is said to have 
strongly disapproved of his 
brother John’s marriage with 
a penniless girl. And so John 
Hunter and Anne Home waited 
for several years before they 
could marry; and meanwhile 
a@ more prosperous suitor ap- 
peared for Mary, the younger 
sister. This was Robert Mylne, 
the architect, the engineer of 
the New River Company. He 
was another Scotsman in Lon- 
don, last of the line of royal 
Scottish master-masons of that 
name. In 1763, when Hunter 
returned from the siege of Belle- 
isle and set up practice in 
Golden Square, Mylne was 
already the successful archi- 
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tect of Blackfriars Bridge, then 
triumphantly building in spite 
of Dr Johnson’s paper warfare, 
And it is noticeable that, though 
Mylne was Hunter’s junior by 
some years, they were both 
elected Fellow of the Royal 
Society in the same year— 
1767. Mylne became Christ- 
opher Wren’s successor, as 
architect to St Paul’s; and 
there, by his own wish as near 
as possible to Wren, he has 
long since lain buried. 

Robert Mylne married Mary 
Home the year before her sister 
Anne became Mrs John Hunter, 
and poor Anne’s engagement 
might have dragged on even 
longer had it not been for a 
timely sum of money earned by 
Hunter’s first publication—‘A 
Treatise on the Teeth ’—which 
is said to have paid the ex- 
penses of their honeymoon in 
the autumn of 1771. Miss 
Home was then twenty-nine, 
and Hunter forty-three — al- 
ready well known in London 
as an anatomist, and one of 
the surgeons to St George’s 
Hospital. In 1770, when 
William moved to Great Wind- 
mill Street, John, who was 
already receiving pupils at a 
premium of five hundred 
guineas apiece, took over the 
lease of his brother’s house in 
Jermyn Street ; and he already 
owned the cottage at LEarl’s 
Court, a village “about a mile 
in the midst of fields beyond 
Brompton.” He had bought 
a couple of acres there in 1764, 
and built himself the famous 
cottage, which was afterwards 
from time to time enlarged. 
Here, gradually, he gathered 
together animals “of the 
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strangest selection in nature” ; 
a wonderful collection of speci- 
mens living and specimens 
dead. Mr Merriman, in 1886, 
printed for private circulation 
an interesting account of the 
cottage at Earl’s Court, and 
in it includes an even more 
vivid description by Frank 
Buckland, written in 1871, 
after he had himself explored 
John Hunter’s old house and 
grounds, with all a naturalist’s 
enthusiasm, before they should 
have vanished for ever. Here 
it was that Hunter kept his 
strange herds, grazing together 
in the paddock, and the wild 
animals in their dens. The 
biggest of all, the lion’s den, 
was a great earthen mound 
in the park, castellated with 
brick and surmounted by a 
gun to protect the premises— 
had not Hunter been at the 
Here was 


siege of Belleisle? 
the pond where he strove to 
produce pearls “at least as 
large as my thumb,” out of 


Scottish river- mussels; and 
where he froze the tails of the 
luckless tench and gold-fishes 
till they were “as hard as a 
board.” Here were the pig- 
sties, and the little piglings 
fed on madder till their bones 
were dyed red. In the sunk 
area round the house were the 
cellars where rabbits, guinea- 
pigs, hedgehogs, vipers, bats, 
and all the rest of the small 
fry lived, moved, and had their 
experimental being; and here 
also was the copper caldron, 
in the small room off the sub- 
terranean passage, in which 
Hunter boiled down the famous 
Irish giant. The house itself 
was crammed with medical 
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books and specimens, and “Don 
Salteros,” as John Hunter him- 
self called them. The conserv- 
atories were given over to the 
machinations of the bees, and 
the very trees in the park were 
gashed, to afford experiments 
on vegetable life-—a long ther- 
mometer introduced on the end 
of a peacock’s feather, to probe 
their very hearts’ core. Here, 
at Earl’s Court, it was John 
Hunter’s custom to spend as 
much of his time as possible 
during the summer and autumn 
months. He drove out from 
town, after his day’s work was 
over, to dine and sleep at the 
cottage; and his one recreation 
seems to have been the experi- 
ments on animal and vegetable 
creation which he carried on 
there, for the benefit of the 
Society’s ‘Transactions,’ and 
humanity at large. 

The menagerie at Earl’s 
Court was, of course, far from 
complete in 1771; but even 
then the cottage, with its 
grotesque ornamentations of 
skulls and shells and stucco 
lions’ - heads, with the real 
alligator’s jaws gaping about 
the doorway, could scarcely 
have been an ideal retreat for 
a newly wedded pair. . Yet it 
was a love-match, in spite of 
the thousand a-year ; and Anne 
Home had had ample oppor- 
tunity, during the years of the 
engagement, to study the 
splendid, laborious, turbulent 
nature she was to wed. And, 
whatever life with John Hunter 
was to mean, it could never be 
commonplace. What could be 
more romantic than a wedding- 
present from Captain Cook and 
Mr Joseph Banks, on their re- 
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turn from their famous voyage? 
—Chippendale furniture, fash- 
ioned out of the rough logs of 
the Acacia melanoxylon, brought 
all the way from New Holland 
for Jack Hunter and his wife.! 
Our billiard-balls are made of 
the wood now, by a well-known 
firm in Melbourne: but in 1771 
the Acacia melanoxylon was a 
very rare and romantic wood 
indeed; a kind of beanstalk, 
from which Jack—and his wife 
—were to look on a new and 
wonderful country. 

At the cottage at Earl’s 
Court, John Hunter’s own 
room was the large room on 
the ground-floor, overlooking 
the Park. It was all littered 
with books and specimens; 
and from his easy-chair Hunter 
could see the lions’ and the 
leopards’ dens, and the herds 
grazing. But Mrs Hunter’s 
room was upstairs; and there 
Cupid and Psyche reigned 
supreme—elegantly painted in 
water-colours on the panels of 
the doors. And Mrs Hunter 
had arranged the panels so 
cleverly that Cupid and Psyche 
could be removed to town when 
the cottage was shut up for the 
winter. It is possible that she 
preferred the dignified town- 
house in Jermyn Street, the 
pleasant musical evenings at 
home, the kindly intercourse 
with “the Pupils,” and the 
gentle Jenner’s flute; the 
neighbourhood of her own 
people, the Homes and the 
Mylnes, and that literary and 
artistic set that flocked to her 
Thursday evening salon. She 
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had married a man of big 
oaths, hard actions, lofty am- 
bitions, with a herculean power 
of work, a rough scorn of polite 
or “desultory” society, a total 
disregard of all its petty obliga- 
tions. Life with John Hunter 
was to be indefatigable work, 
brilliant successes, bitter morti- 
fications and enmities—anxi- 
eties heavy as lead; but, to 
those who learned of him, and 
laboured for him, and loved 
him, Hunter, in all his colossal 
moods, was to be always ‘The 
Dear Man.” Anne Home may 
have been “a little of a bas- 
bleu, and rather fond of gay 
society,” but there is no reason 
to think she ever underrated 
the destiny that made her wife 
of John Hunter the surgeon. 
Those literary and artistic as- 
pirations of hers—they were to 
peep timidly enough above the 
daily duties of the surgeon's 
wife. She was to bear four 
children ; to lose two, and to 
rear two. She was to tend her 
husband in those dread occult 
seizures, those paroxysms of 
agony that began so sadly 
soon after their marriage, and 
ended in a tragic death. She 
was to lighten the load of life, 
as she best knew how, for the 
Great Man. And then, in a 
moment, she was to be left, 
in her middle age, in solitude 
and poverty; to survive him 
for more than a quarter of a 
century, revering him always. 


‘In thee I bear so dear a part, 
By love so firm am thine, 

That each affection of thy heart 
By sympathy is mine. 





1 See ‘Only an Old Chair; Its Story.’ 


David Douglas. 1884. 
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When thou art grieved, I grieve no 
less ; 
My joys by thine are known ; 
And every good thou wouldst possess 
Becomes in wish my own !”? 


Surely these simple words, 
known to so many since 
Haydn set them to music, 
were written in some moment 
of special wifely tenderness for 
her lord. And they recall to 
us the fact that Mrs John 
Hunter did write poetry, some 
of which was extremely popular 
in its day, which Burns copied, 
and Miss Edgeworth quoted, 
and Haydn immortalised in 
his Canzonets; which in these 
at least have been read and 
sung all the world over by 
people who never heard the 
name of Mrs Hunter. 

Her earliest venture was a 
little poem known as “The 
Flower of the Forest,” written 
when she was a girl, and pub- 
lished in a little collection 
called ‘The Lark’ (Edinburgh, 
1765). It was afterwards set 
to music as a duet, which may 
be found in Thomson’s ‘Select 
Collection of Original Scottish 
Airs’ (1799), to which Burns 
contributed so generously. 


“Adieu, ye streams that smoothly 
glide.” 


So runs the duet, with an ap- 
propriate espressivo andante ; 
and the Flower of the Forest 
is a Border swain, and the 
stream is the Tweed, near, 
presumably, to the ancestral 


Greenlaw in Berwickshire. 
There is little in the words be- 
yond a certain musical grace ; 
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but Miss Home was to do 
better — though she preferred 
to do it anonymously—in an- 
other Scottish ballad, “Queen 
Mary’s Lament,” which will 
be found in the best collec- 
tions of Scottish songs. She 
adapted her words to a very 
old Scottish air, thought to 
have been composed by Queen 
Mary herself :— 
‘“*T sigh and lament me in vain, 

These walls can but echo my moan ; 


Alas! it increases my pain 
To think of the days that are gone! 


Through the grates of my prison I see 
The birds as they wanton in air : 
My heart! how it pants to be free, 
My looks they are wild with de- 
spair |” 2 
With such early exceptions, 
Mrs Hunter’s poems seem all 
to date from after her marriage. 
There are verses to her father, 
to her children, to her friends. 
The gentle and courtly Mrs 
Delany, whom George III. and 
all the Royal family delighted 
to honour, was one of these; 
and that prodigy of learning, 
Mrs Elizabeth Carter, was an- 
other. Strong coffee, Epictetus, 
and a wet towel round the head 
may not appeal to the present 
generation ; but Mrs Elizabeth 
Carter was greatly loved in her 
day. Mrs Hunter’s verses form 
a vague little record of her own 
life, its anniversaries, experi- 
ences, moods. They are grace- 
ful, tender; some of them 
sprightly, most of them not a 
littlesad. During her husband’s 
lifetime she merely handed them 
about in manuscript among “a 
favoured few” of her friends ; 





1 See Mrs Hunter’s Poems, 1802, and Haydn’s Canzonets. 
2 See T. M. Mudie’s Arrangement in ‘Songs of Scotland.’ 
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and in this manner one or two 
of them at least met the splendid 
eyes of Robert Burns. It hap- 
pened thus: Dr James Gregory, 
Professor of the Practice of 
Medicine in Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, who had studied medicine 
at St George’s Hospital not 
long after the Hunters were 
married, was a friend of Dr 
and Mrs Hunter, and a huge 
admirer of Mrs Hunter’s poetry. 
His sister, Dorothea Gregory, 
one of the daughters for whom 
old Dr Gregory wrote his 
Legacy,! lived in London with 
Mrs Montagu of chimney- 
sweep and salon celebrity, till 
her marriage with Archibald 
Alison in 1784 eventually took 
her back to Edinburgh and to 
the Episcopal chapel in the 
Cowgate. Mrs Montagu and 
Mrs Hunter were friends, 


though the two ladies held 


rival salons; and it may well 
have been Mrs Hunter’s good 
offices that inducted James 
Gregory, during his residence 
in London, into the innermost 
sanctuary of the Bas-Bleus. 
Professor Gregory was after- 
wards, it may be remembered, 
one of those people among the 
Edinburgh literati who took 
upon himself to lecture Burns 
on his literary style. It was 
he who sent to Burns, in the 
year 1787, two of Mrs Hunter’s 
manuscript poems as models, 
to be imitated in future poetic 
efforts ; and poor Burns, though 
he might smile to Creech at 
“worthy Gregory’s Latin face,” 
was not above taking his advice 
in this particular ; so he copied 
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the poems dutifully into his 
Commonplace-Book. Thefourth 
of Professor Jack’s interesting 
series of articles on “ Burns’s 
Unpublished |= Commonplace- 
Book” prints the two poems 
as Burns wrote them out: 
“To the Nightingale, on her 
leaving E C , 1784, 





‘by Mrs Dr Hunter, London”; 


and “ A Sonnet, in the manner 
of Petrarch, by the Same.” 
They are both included in the 
little volume of Mrs Hunter’s 
collected poems of 1802, and 
are not among the best to be 
found there; but Dr Gregory 
advised Burns to set his style 
by them, and they are the only 
verses, except his own, that 
Burns has taken the trouble to 
copy entire into his Common- 
place-Book. By the light of 
later knowledge, the plaintive 
appeal to the Nightingale “on 
her leaving Earl’s Court in 
1784,” reads with a certain 
whimsical pathos that could 
not have been apparent to 
Burns. We quote from the 
Commonplace-Book : ?— 
“Why from these shades, sweet bird 
of eve, 
Art thou to other regions wildly fled ? 
Thy pensive song would oft my cares 
releive, (sic) 
Thy melancholy softness oft would shed 
Peace on my weary soul, return again, 
Return, and sadly sweet, in soothing 
notes complain.” 

It is not difficult to guess 
why Philomel flew away from 
Earl’s Court ;—it is only sur- 
prising she should have nested 
and trilled there so long. How 
could the plaintive bird be ex- 
pected to endure the sights and 





1 A Father’s Legacy to his Daughters. 
2 See ‘ Macmillan’s Magazine,’ 1879. 
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sounds of John Hunter’s men- 
agerie, and those cold-blooded 
experiments of his on animal 
and vegetable life—that intro- 
duction of the long thermo- 
meter on the end of a peacock’s 
feather (a peacock !)—perhaps 
up the very central stem of a 
nightingale’s chosen abode! 
Hans Andersen would have 
written a story about it, more 
pathetic even than the story 
of the little neglected fir-tree ! 
But there was even worse to 
come. It was in the year 
1783 that the Irish Giant died, 
and that John Hunter’s man 
Howieson was sent to kidnap 
the body from the Irish body- 
guard who were carrying it— 
keeping up “a kind of walking 
wake,” and drinking deep at 
hostelries, on their way to the 
Nore! The body was taken 
from the coffin, and the coffin 
went on its way, filled up with 
stones. The dead Giant came 
back to London packed in a 
spring- cart; John MHunter’s 
own carriage brought it to 
Earl’s Court; and there, in 
secrecy and darkness, the cop- 
‘per caldron boiled it down. . . . 
No wonder the nightingale fied 
wildly from the groves of Earl’s 
Court ! 


Mrs John Hunter, 


In 1783 the Hunters removed 
from their town house in 
Jermyn Street to No. 28 
Leicester Square, a large house 
on the east side, opposite to 
the house where Sir Joshua 
Reynolds was then living. It 
extended back to Castle Street, 
and the smaller house which 
Hunter took for his laboratories; 
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and between the two he set 
about building the museum for 
his vast collection of prepara- 
tions. He was now at the 
top of the professional ladder. 
His practice was large and 
lucrative, and his operations 
were famous. He was Sur- 
geon Extraordinary to the 
King. His brother William 
was lately dead; the quar- 
rel between the two brothers 
had never been really healed, 
and William’s money had gone 
to their nephew, Matthew 
Baillie, and his sisters Agnes 
and Joanna. Hunter at this 
time was in good health. 
There had been no return of 
the illness that in 1777 sent 
him to Bath, where Jenner saw 
him and was so shocked at his 
changed appearance, and men- 
tally diagnosed “angina pec- 
toris.” Jenner, his best pupil, 
was settled in a country prac- 
tice of his own; but letters, 
with hedgehogs, fossils, and 
all sorts of queer “Don Sal- 
teros,” were always passing be- 
tween them. Hunter would 
pick up candlesticks and pic- 
tures for Jenner; and Jenner 
would send gifts of cheese, 
fruit, and game for Mrs Hun- 
ter. “An excellent cheese,” 
writes Hunter, with the post- 
script, “Anny sends her com- 
pliments, and thanks for all 
favours.” Or, another time, 
when “pictures seem to be ris- 
ing again,” and “some good 
heads” have sold abdve his 
commission, Hunter again adds 
a consolatory postscript : “Anny 
sends, with little John, their 
compliments.” 





1 This is one version of the story. See also Drewry Ottley’s ‘ Life of Hunter.’ 
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Sometime in 1784 Everard 
Home came back from Jamaica 
to be Hunter’s assistant; and 
he and the other young men 
in the house were soon busy 
arranging the preparations in 
the new building. Mrs Hunter 
now presided over a large 
establishment ; for, what with 
her children and household, 
and her brother Everard and 
the other assistants, and the 
workmen who were constantly 
employed by Hunter on the 
premises, more than _ thirty 
persons sat down daily to 
dinner at 28 Leicester Square. 
Her husband worked early and 
late. He used to dissect for 
two or three hours before nine 
o’clock breakfast. After break- 
fast he saw patients, and at 
twelve o'clock the carriage 
came, and she would watch 
him start on his rounds—some- 


times whistling a Scottish tune 
as he went out at the door, 
his “List of Appointments” 
handed after him at the last 
moment by an anxious amanu- 


ensis. Dinner—to Hunter a 
very frugal meal—was at four 
o'clock, the fashionable hour ; 
and whether he were in or out, 
he always insisted on its being 
punctually served. Nothing 
upset him more than any ir- 
regularity in his hours or en- 
gagements. And, after dinner, 
there was the hour’s nap, and 
the evening spent in dictating 
to his amanuensis; and, after 
that, work—work—by the light 
of an Argand lamp, into the 
small hoursof the morning. Mrs 
Hunterdid not enjoy muchof her 
husband’s society in these years! 
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Their style of living was 
rather expensive. Hunter had 
bought a twenty-four years’ 
lease of his house, and was 
spending some thousands on 
additional building. Mrs Hun- 
ter had her carriage and foot- 
man; and there was, of course, 
the surgeon’s well-known car- 
riage, with the ‘‘blue-bays,” 
and at one time also the har- 
nessed buffaloes, that were 
trotted into London from 
Earl’s Court. They enter- 
tained hospitably. Hunter, so 
abstemious himself in those 
days, liked to press wine on 
his guests. “Come, fellow, 
drink your wine,” he said 
to a friend; and Mrs Hunter 
came to the rescue with her 
gentle “Come, come, John; 
you will please to remem- 
ber...” And the laugh 
was good-naturedly turned, 
and the visitor set at his ease. 
Mrs Hunter’s own receptions 
were extremely popular; but 
her husband—who kept open 
Sunday evenings for his pro- 
fessional brethren—was not 
often to be found in that four- 
windowed drawing-room that 
looked out on to the Square, 
and was “crowded weekly by 
the beauty, rank, and fashion 
of the season.” 


“My father-in-law,” says Sir 
Richard Owen,! writing in 1874, 
“has described to me the scene he 
often stayed to witness with sleep- 
laden eyes, when the master could no 
longer dictate, and issued from his 
study on the ground-floor to seek his 
much-needed repose on one of Mrs 
Hunter's reception-nights. With dif- 
ficulty stemming the social stream on 
the staircase, he would stop to give a 








1 Mr Clift. 
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kindly greeting to the beauty of the 
year, had a smart reply to the passing 
joke of the man of fashion, or a more 
serious response to the question of an 
administrator, all hurrying away to 
some later gathering westward, while 
the weary philosopher sought to lay 
his head upon the pillow.” ! 


But Drewry Ottley draws 
another picture :— 

“On returning late one evening 
after a hard day’s fag, he unex- 
pectedly found his drawing-room 
filled with musical professors, con- 
noisseurs, and other idlers, whom 
Mrs Hunter had assembled. He 
was greatly irritated, and, walking 
straight into the room, addressed the 
astonished guests pretty much in the 
following strain: ‘I knew nothing 
of this kick-up, and I ought to have 
been informed of it beforehand ; but, 
as I am now returned home to study, 
I hope the present company will 
retire.’ This intimation was of 
course speedily followed by an exvewnt 
omnes,” 2 


Poor wife! Even the gentle 
“Come, come, John!” was at 
a discount on such an occasion 
as this. The irascible great 
man, whose “head was like a 
beehive,” must have been what 
the Carlyles called “gey ill to 
deal wi.” If his best friend 
happened to intrude on his 
studies or disarrange his plans, 
Hunter would send him about 
his business with “expressions 
of strong disgust and impati- 
ence,” If anything he wanted 
chanced to be misplaced about 
the house, he would “bring 
down all the vialls of his wrath 
on the offender.” During his 
fits of passion, we are told, “he 
would swear in the most out- 
rageous manner.” 

But in the spring of 1785 
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all these things were forgotten : 
the household at 28 Leicester 
Square was plunged in anxiety. 
Hunter was again taken ill 
with that distressing pain that 
was called “flying gout,” that 
was followed by spasm of heart, 
half an hour of agony, and 
then syncope. It was, though 
nobody realised it, the begin- 
ning of the end. His medical 
friends surrounded him; but 
all their remedies failed. It 
was Hunter himself who sug- 
gested “hydrophobia”: he had 
been dissecting a case of hydro- 
phobia, and felt nervous. But 
it was not hydrophobia, and he 
rallied ; and a baffled Faculty 
murmured “the waters of Ton- 
bridge.” So to Tonbridge Mr 
and Mrs Hunter set out; and 
when he grew worse there they 
decided to try Bath again; and 
Bath—where they stayed some 
months—really did seem to do 
some good. Rest, and the 
near neighbourhood of their old 
friend Jenner, proved excellent 
anodynes. Mrs Hunter had 
wisely written off a little note 
to Jenner immediately on their 
arrival, one day in September, 
at “No. 12, South Parade” :— 


“T take it for granted you will not 
be sorry to hear Mr Hunter is so 
near you, though you will lament 
that want of health is the occasion. 
He has been tormented with a flying 
gout since last March, and we are 
come here in hope of some favour- 
able crisis before the winter; ... as 
he is now asleep after dinner, I rather 
write myself than disturb his nap, 
to inform you of our being in your 
neighbourhood, and that Mr Hunter 
will be glad to hear from you.’ % 





1 See Tom Taylor's ‘ Leicester Square. 
* Drewry Ottley’s Life of John Hunter. 


Its Associations and Worthies.’ 1874, 
3 Ibid. 
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And after those months at 
Bath, Hunter was able to go 
back to London and to work. 
He was to live on for eight 
more brilliant, strenuous years. 
The big house in Leicester 
Square and the Cottage at 
Earl’s Court were to be kept 
up. His vast collections were 
still to be catalogued. He had 
made no provision for his wife 
and family. He was to be 
subject to recurrences of these 
attacks—brought on at last by 
the least exertion or worry or 
excitement. He knew then 
how precarious his life was: he 
used to say that it was in the 
hands of any rascal who might 
choose to annoy him. But he 
worked always. 

‘Ah, John Hunter; what! 
still hard at work?” exclaimed 
his good easy-going friend Dr 
Garthshore, coming in upon 
him one day. 

“Yes, Doctor,” he replied, 
“still hard at work; and you'll 
find it difficult to meet with 
another John Hunter when I 
am gone,” 


At the close of the year 
1790—those tumultuous weeks 
across the Channel when Paris 
was ringing with acclamations 
of “our little mother Mira- 
beau”—the musical world of 
London was expecting the 
arrival of Dr Joseph Haydn 
from Vienna. Prince Ester- 
hazy was dead; and the enter- 
prising Salomon, on hearing 
the news, had posted in hot 
haste to Vienna, and an- 
nounced himself to the Kapell- 
meister as he sat at work. 
“My name is Salomon. I 
have come from London to 
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fetch you. We will settle 
terms to-morrow.” And sg0 
on the first day of January 
1791 Haydn arrived in Lon- 
don, towed by the triumphant 
Salomon, and bringing with 
him his six immortal sym- 
phonies. The musical critic of 
‘The St James’s Chronicle’ had 
been given a hint to announce 
his coming; and Dr Burney, 
who had already, in his His- 
tory of Music, told London 
all about the “matchless 
Haydn,” strutted ecstatically 
about town stringing verses of 
welcome which were duly to ap- 
pear in‘ The Monthly Review.’ 

It was to be a very musical 
season. For one thing, there 
was to be all the excitement 
about the licensing of the 
New Opera House in the 
Haymarket, in opposition to 
the already existing Pantheon; 
and feeling had run very high 
indeed before the Lord Cham- 
berlain’s veto obliged poor 
Gallini to abandon his dreams 
of opera and open the new 
“King’s House” with “ enter- 
tainments”’ of music and danc- 
ing. And Horace Walpole 
wrote pleasantly to Miss 
Berry, describing how matters 
had reached a climax when 
‘Dieu et mon droit” favoured 
the Pantheon and “Ich dien” 
the Haymarket. 

Then there were all the con- 
certs. There were the “Con- 
certs of Ancient Music,” in 
Tottenham Street, under the 
special patronage of their Ma- 
jesties, which meant of course 
Handel, and always Handel. 
And there were the “ Profes- 
sional Concerts,” in particular 
rivalry to Salomon and Hayda, 
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patronised by the Prince of 
Wales. And there were the 
‘Ladies’ Concerts,” and Earl 
Cholmondeley’s ‘“‘ Private Sun- 
day Evening Subscription Con- 
certs for the Nobility”; and 
last, not least, there were the 
famous “Salomon Concerts ” 
in the Hanover Square Rooms, 
for which Haydn had been 
brought over from Vienna. 
And to think of all the 
rivalries and the rehearsings, 
the heart- burnings and the 
triumphs of that season! Can 
one not see the hoops and 
feathers, the knee-buckles and 
dusty wigs, the audiences ris- 
ing to their feet in their en- 
thusiasm? Can one not hear 
the sweet discords of that mus- 
ical season of 1791? 

When, and how, during 
Haydn’s brilliant first visit to 
London, did he find his way 
from his lodging in Great 
Pulteney Street to Mrs Hunter’s 
drawing-room in Leicester 
Square? It was but a few 
steps, and it must have been 
very soon after his arrival. 
Those Canzonets—“ the words 
by Mrs John Hunter, the music 
by Dr Joseph Haydn ”—must 
have been composed and 
privately circulated and _ per- 
formed long before they were 
published. For, while the first 
six of Haydn’s Canzonets were 
dedicated to Mrs Hunter her- 
self, the second six were in- 
scribed to Lady Charlotte 
Bertie; and Lady Charlotte 
Bertie was the fair co-heredi- 
tary Great Chamberlain of 
England, who married, in April 
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1791, Earl Cholmondeley, the 
patron of the Concerts for the 
Nobility.} 

Almost as soon as he set foot 
in London, and began deliver- 
ing those letters of introduction 
he had brought with him from 
Vienna to Ambassadors and 
other great people, Prince 
Esterhazy’s Kapellmeister must 
have been shown the pretty 
manuscript verses of _ this 
English dame de salon, and 
have realised that here indeed 
he had found better inspiration 
than Peter Pindar’s “Storm” 
—here, indeed, he had found 
his English Muse. 

Of all the Canzonets, ‘My 
Mother bids me bind my Hair” 
is perhaps the only one that 
can be called a classic :— 


‘* My mother bids me bind my hair 
With bands of rosy hue, 
Tie up my sleeves with ribbons rare, 
And lace my bodice blue. 


For why, she cries, sit still and weep 
While others dance and play? 

Alas ! I scarce can go or creep 
While Lubin is away.” 


But there are others that, 
once heard well sung, are not 


easily forgotten. ‘The Mer- 
maid’s Song” is one of these, 
with the old-world prim seduc- 
tiveness of its “ Follow, follow, 
follow me.” And “ Recollec- 
tion” is another :— 


‘¢The season comes when first we met, 
But you return no more.” 


And there is the “ Sympathy,” 
“In thee I bear so dear a part,” 
which has already been quoted. 
But it would be ruthless to 





' The words of one of the Canzonets are Shakespeare’s, ‘‘ She never told her 


ve ” 
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separate the simple words from 
the great musician’s melodies 
and chords. 

Two other songs by Mrs 
John Hunter—not among the 
Canzonets — were set by 
Haydn, probably in _ this 
year: “O Tuneful Voice!” 
(“Composed for an English 
Lady of Position”) and “The 
Spirit’s Song.” 


“0 tuneful voice! I still deplore 

Those accents which, tho’ heard no 
more, 

Still vibrate on my heart.” 


In the modern edition of “O 
Tuneful Voice” there will not 
be found any mention of the 
“Lady of Position.” Mrs 
Hunter’s name has somehow 
slipped out of the later edi- 
tions of Haydn’s music; and in 
the Dictionaries of Music the 
words of “The Spirit’s Song” 
are accredited to Shakespeare, 
though Shakespeare never 
wrote them;—they are not 
even in “ Hamlet.” 


‘‘ Hark ! what I tell to thee, 
Nor sorrow o’er the tomb ; 
My spirit wanders free, 
And waits till thine shall come. 


All pensive and alone 
I see thee sit and weep, 
Thy head upon the stone 
Where my cold ashes sleep. 


I watch thy speaking eyes, 
And mark each precious tear ; 
I catch thy passing sighs 
Ere they are lost in air. ... 
Hark ! what I tell to thee !” 


These, and the words of “O 
Tuneful Voice” also, are in- 
cluded in Mrs Hunter’s little 
collection of poems, of 1802. 
Like the “Death Song of 
Alknomook,” which she had 
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herself adapted to an Indian 
air sung in her own drawing- 
room by a “gentleman who 
had resided several years 
among the Cherokee Indians,” 
they were probably well known 
in manuscript to “a favoured 
few” when Haydn saw them, 
and took them away to set 
music to them. And how the 
spirit of German mysticism has 
revelled in the simple English 
words— 


‘‘And waits—and waits—till thine 
shall come!” 


Haydn must often have 
visited the Hunters in Leices- 
ter Square. John Hunter must 
have had a kindly feeling to- 
wards him, for he paid him the 
compliment of offering repeated- 
ly to remove the nasal polypus 
which had long inconvenienced 
the Kapellmeister. Haydn had, 
however, always declined. 
But, just before his departure, 
in the spring of 1792, he seems 
to have screwed his courage to 
the sticking-place, and he was 
actually persuaded to take his 
seat in the surgeon’s chair. He 
saw the surgeon standing ready 
—and the instruments. The 
stalwart young assistants were 
already holding him down when, 
in another moment, he had 
kicked himself free of the whole 
meddling, murderous set, had 
murmured something about its 
being “so inconvenient—just 
before a journey ”—had bowed 
himself hastily out of the sur- 
geon’s room, and—gone back 
to Vienna! 

When Haydn next visited 
London, in 1794, Hunter was 
dead, and the gracious “ Lady 
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of Position,” who had been his 
English Muse, no longer held 
her receptions in Leicester 
Square. It was indeed 


«¢ The season comes when first we met, 
But you return no more.” 


The Dictionaries of Music assert 
that Haydn’s acquaintance with 
Mrs Hunter ended in 1792; and 
it must be confessed that, on 
this second visit to London, the 
composer was lodging in the 
neighbourhood of Mrs Schroeter. 


The last year of Hunter’s 
life had been filled with pro- 
fessional worries. There had 
been the worry of Everard 
Home’s unsuccessful candida- 
ture at St George’s Hospital ; 
and there had been the action 
of Hunter’s colleagues and the 
Hospital Board in passing those 
new rules for the admission of 
students, and the special case 
of those two raw young students 
from the North who had come 
up, in ignorance of the new 
rules, to learn the use of the 
knife under John Hunter. 

Mrs Hunter must always 
afterwards have remembered 
the morning when her husband 
left the house to attend that 
Hospital Board meeting, and 
stepped into his carriage, 
whistling that Scottish tune. 
He himself knew well the risk 
he was running—the probable 
ending, for him, of any “un- 
pleasant dispute” at the hos- 
pital that day. By some over- 
sight, he had forgotten to take 
with him the day’s “ List of Ap- 
pointments”; and when it was 
found, after the carriage was 
driven off, Clift, his amanuensis, 
hurried after him with it to the 
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first house on the list. There he 
gave it into Hunter’s hands; he 
heard Hunter’s cheery order to 
the coachman to drive ee 
to St George’s. . . 

Who was it that came back 
and broke to his wife the news ? 
. . . the news of what had 
happened ; how the Board had 
been already assembled when 
he entered the council-room ; 
how he had begun reading his 
paper,—the case he had pre- 
pared for the two young Scot- 
tish students; and how, while 
he was reading, a colleague 
had contradicted him flatly 
(did they tell her that?); and 
how Hunter had _ suddenly 
stopped. . 

They had all seen it. Dr 
Matthew Baillie, his nephew, 
was present in the room. 
Everard Home was _ some- 
where in the hospital, and 
had been fetched. Everything 
that was possible had been 
done. Was it Everard Home 
who brought the news to his 
sister,—the little Westminster 
boy of the old Savoy days, to 
whom Jack Hunter had told 
such glorious tales of the sur- 
geon’s life? Was it Matthew 
Baillie who walked beside the 
porters when they carried the 
chair and its dull weight back 
into the house in Leicester 
Square, while the surgeon’s 
empty carriage followed slowly 
behind? ... 


The “Obituary of Consider- 
able Persons,” in ‘The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine’ for October 
1793, contained two announce- 
ments :— 


“Oct. 16, Guillotined at Paris, in 
her 38th year, .. . Marie Antoinette 
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the beautiful widow of the late French 
king, Louis XVI.,” &c. 


And, immediately under this 
notice, and on the same day, 
October 16 :— 


“In his 68th year, John Hunter, 
Esq., F.R.S., Surgeon-Extraordinary 
to the King, and Surgeon-General to 
the Army. He was suddenly taken 
ill in the Council-room of St George’s 
Hospital,” &c. 


And so he was dead; and 
the blinds were drawn in 
Leicester Square; and _ the 
widow was left with a young 
son —the “little John” of 
Hunter’s letters—still at Cam- 
bridge, and a young daughter, 
Agnes, at home. Her first 
thought had been to see her 
husband buried in Westminster 
Abbey; but her poverty—she 
had no money —made it im- 
possible to act; and the funeral 
was a very quiet one, in St 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields. It was 
found that, after his debts were 
paid, Hunter had left nothing 
for the support of his wife 
and children except his Collec- 
tion of Preparations; and Pitt 
would not hear of buying 
these. “What! buy prepara- 
tions ?” he exclaimed,—*“ Why, 
I have not money enough to 
buy gunpowder!” 

For two years Mrs Hunter 
depended on the Royal Bounty. 
The household goods at Leices- 
ter Square and at Earl’s Court 
were sold by auction. Matthew 
Baillie and Everard Home man- 
aged her affairs as well as 
they could; and friends in high 
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places—especially Lord Auck- 
land, who pronounced Mrs 
Hunter’s “conduct” to be 
“highly becoming”—did their 
very best in the circumstances, 
In the spring after her hus- 
band’s death her daughter was 
married. 


“At Greenwich, Capt. Campbell 
of the 19th light dragoons, eldest 
son of Sir James C. of Inverneil in 
Argyleshire, to Miss Hunter, only 
daughter of the late John H., Esq., 
of Leicester Square.” ! 


The young captain of 
Dragoons was to rise high 
in the service; and of course 
Mrs Hunter was proud of her 
son-in-law when she wrote her 
little verses, ‘‘To my Daughter, 
on being separated from her on 
her Marriage ”:— 


‘*Dear to my heart as life’s warm 
stream 
Which animates this mortal clay ; 


May he who claims thy tender heart 
Deserve its love as I have done ! 
For, kind and gentle as thou art, 
If so beloved, thou’rt fairly won!” 


Her son had been “intended 
for the profession of physick,” 
but after his father’s death he 
joined the army, and in 1795 
was serving with his regiment 
abroad. In that same year 
the Royal Bounty stopped, 
and Mrs Hunter’s position was 
distressing indeed when Dr 
Garthshore came forward. 

Dr Garthshore, a physician 
of the olden school, “always 
well dressed and exceedingly 
polite, and a great favourite 





1 See ‘Gentleman’s Magazine.’ 
James Campbell. 
Hunter’s death in 1821. 


Captain Campbell was afterwards General Sir 
After his death, Lady Campbell lived with her mother till Mrs 
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with the dowagers,”! had been 
a good friend to Hunter. 
When Hunter had given a 
course of lectures to his 
medical brethren, which were 
not over well attended, Dr 
Garthshore made a point of 
now and then dropping in: 
he took a seat, wound up his 
watch, and—fell asleep. He 
was rather fond of dropping 
in on Hunter: on another oc- 
casion he dropped into the dis- 
secting-room, where Hunter 
was at work, and began “as 
usual, with great empresse- 


“My d-e-a-r John Hunter!’ 

“<My d-e-a-r Tom Fool!’” 
Hunter had replied, “looking 
up and imitating the tone 
and manner of the astonished 
doctor.” 2 

It was this dear Tom Fool 
who now offered Mrs Hunter 


the post of chaperone, “with 
a handsome salary,” to two 
young heiresses, who were his 


wards. And not long after- 
wards, chiefly through Lord 
Auckland’s exertions, the Muse- 
um was bought by Government, 
and the £15,000 given for it 
(it had cost Hunter £70,000) 
bought an annuity forhis widow. 
The College of Physicians re- 
fused the great collection on 
account of the cost of its up- 
keep, but the Gollege of Sur- 
geons accepted it, and the 
“Hunterian Museum” is their 
pride unto this day. 

In 1802 Mrs Hunter pub- 
lished her little volume of 
poems.* They were dedicated 
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to her son, and what a dedi- 
cation ! 


“My pEAR Jony,—From the mo- 
ment in which I saw you embark 
from the pier at Ramsgate, for the 
expedition to Holland in 1799, till 
that in which I received accounts of 
your safe return from Egypt in the 
present year 1802, I have been too 
seriously anxious to be poetical on 
your subject. Now, on the return of 
peace, I present you with this small 
volume ; you are already acquainted 
with part of its contents, but there 
are some things in it which you have 
never seen, 

“T have great pleasure in dedicat- 
ing this publication to a worthy 
young man and a brave soldier, 
whom I am proud to call my son. 

“T remain with sincere esteem, my 
dear John, your faithful friend and 
very affectionate mother, 

“ANNE HUNTER.” 


We know already some of 
the contents of this volume,— 
the early Scottish Ballads, the 
songs set by Haydn, tne verses 
copied by Burns. The “ Death- 
Song of Alknomook” is there 
—such a popular song in its 
day, written for the “gentleman 
who had resided among the 
Cherokee Indians,” and had 
sung their wild music in the 
drawing-room at Leicester 
Square. And the lines to Chat- 
terton are there, and the poem 
on Carisbrooke Castle, “ with 
notes,” inscribed to Mrs Eliza- 
beth Carter ! 

The young soldier, turning 
over the leaves, must have 
come almost at once upon the 
lines “on his subject.” It is to 
be hoped his comrades of the 
mess did not come upon them 
too! 





1 Drewry Ottley’s Life of Hunter. 
* Poems. By Mrs John Hunter. 


2 Tbid. 


London: printed for T. Payne, Mews Gate, 
by T. Bensley, Bolt Court, Fleet Street. 


1802. 
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“To my Son, at school, age 11.” 
“To the Same, age 18, at 
Cambridge.” 


“To the Same, age 23, a Lieutenant 
in the Army, then with his regi- 
ment in Corsica, 1795.” 


“To the Same, age 26, a Captain of 
Infantry in Portugal, 1798.” 


Mrs Hunter’s lines to the 
little eleven-year-old schoolboy 
have been quoted by Miss 
Edgeworth, at the end of 
‘Frank. How many Early- 
Victorian girls and boys have 
read them? 


‘*Go on, Dear Boy, ’tis virtue leads, 
He that determines half succeeds... .” 


At eighteen, the “Dear Boy” 
is at Cambridge, and is pic- 
tured as passing “the slowly 
ripening hour” in those “ acad- 
emic groves.” But at twenty- 
three he is a soldier :— 


**Q thou so dear! whose wand’ring 
star 
Leaves sad maternal 
mourn, 
Now chain’d to fierce Bellona’s car 
Say, does no thought of home 
return, — 
Of me, beneath a sky so dark and 
drear, 
When fortune drives the storm and 
sorrow clouds the year?” 


love to 


And it is not till he is six- 
and-twenty, and a full-blown 
captain of infantry, that her 
“long - neglected lyre” is 
“crowned with roses,” and 
glad chords are struck once 
more ! 

The tiny volume was noticed 
at some length, and not un- 
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kindly, in the ‘Edinburgh 
Review.’ Could it have been 
by Jeffrey?! And the ‘ British 
Critic’ praised it tremen- 
dously. It passed into a 
second edition in the very 
next year. 

Some of Mrs Hunter’s poems, 
written after 1802, may be 
found scattered here and there 
in the magazines of her day. 
Nothing she wrote is more 
light-heartedly graceful than a 
ballad, ‘The Times,’ ascribed 
to her (A. H. 18047), which 
may be seen in a collection of 
old ballads in the British 
Museum. 


‘¢The maids of the village rise soon in 
the morning, 
Rise soon in the morning, 
Rise soon in the morning ; 
The maids of the village rise soon in 
the morning, 
And merrily sit to spin, sir. 
The ladies in London themselves are 
adorning, 
Themselves are adorning, 
Themselves are adorning ; 
The ladies in London themselves are 
adorning, 
And thinking of no such thing, 
sir. 


The maids of the village are true to 
their lovers, 
Are true to their lovers, 
Are true to their lovers ; 
The maids of the village are true to 
their lovers, 
They never chuse but one, sir. 
The ladies in London are terrible 
rovers, 
Are terrible rovers, 
Are terrible rovers ; 
The ladies in London are terrible 
rovers, 
Their changing is never done, 
sir. 





1 It was by Jeffrey. 


In Lord Brougham’s ‘ Autobiography’ there is a list of 


Jeffrey’s contributions to the early numbers of ‘The Edinburgh Review,’ in 


which is an entry, “‘ Hunter’s “Poems.” 
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The lads of the village, their wives are 
their own, sir, 
Their wives are their own, sir, 
Their wives are their own, sir; 
The lads of the village, their wives are 
their own, sir, 
They chuse but one alone, sir. 
The husbands in London whip Jack 
and are gone, sir, 
Whip Jack and are gone, sir, 
Whip Jack and are gone, sir ; 
The husbands in London whip Jack 
and are gone, sir, 
To ev'ry man’s wife but 
their own, sir!” 


Mrs John Hunter, 


And in strange antithesis to 
this is the epitaph, written 
about the same year, which 
she was so anxious should 
be added to her husband's 
grave :— 


‘“‘Here rests in awful silence, cold and 
still, 
One whom no common spark of genius 
fired ; 
Whose reach of thought Nature alone 
could fill, 
Whose deep research the love of Truth 
inspired. 


Hunter! If years of toil and watchful 
care, 

If the vast labours of a powerful mind 

To soothe the ills humanity must share, 

Deserve the grateful plaudits of man- 

kind. 
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Then, to each human weakness buried 
here 
Envy would raise to dim a name so 
bright, — 
Those specks which on the Orb of Day 
appear, 
Take nothing from his warm and wel- 
come light !” 


The rector of St Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields would not allow 
it to be placed there; and 
perhaps it was as well. Mrs 
Hunter was very disappointed ; 
but she consoled herself by 
thinking that Hunter’s works 
were his best epitaph. She 
loved her little epitaph, how- 
ever, and copied it out, not 
long before her own death, for 
her old friend, Hunter’s amanu- 
ensis, Mr Clift.1 She died in 
1821, in her eightieth year, in 
the house in Holles Street 
where she and her daughter, 
Lady Campbell, then a widow, 
lived together. And in the end 
—long after Mrs Hunter was 
dead—the wife’s ambition was 
fulfilled; for the remains of 
John Hunter the surgeon were 
removed from St Martin’s-in- 
the- Fields and buried in West- 
minster Abbey. 
FLORA MAsson. 


the Surgeon’s Wife. 





1 See ‘ Notes and Queries,’ 4th Series, v., Ap. 23, 1870. 
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RICHARD HARTLEY, PROSPECTOR. 


BY DOUGLAS BLACKBURN. 


CHAPTER VI.—IN 


A FEW days later Hartley 
arrived at the Resurgam, bring- 
ing a couple of saddle-horses, 
and announced his intention of 
taking Wilmot with him to 
the Boer’s farm where the loan 
or hire of the necessary waggon 
and oxen was to be arranged. 
Two hours before noon the two 
men set out on their twenty- 
five-mile journey. 

It was the young English- 
man’s first experience of the 
open veld. Like most Johannes- 
burgers, the outside of the 
Gold Reef City was to him a 
closed book, known only by 
repute. Except for a fleeting 
view from a railway-carriage 
window, he had not yet known 
the horizon-bounded ocean of 
undulating grassy plain, over 
which the eye could range till 
vision melted in the blur of 
distance, with naught to break 
the monotony save the low- 
lying, far-away ridge of some 
nameless mountain-range, that 
was only a dark uncertain line 
that might be the mist rising 
from a distant river; or in the 
remote middle distance, a clump 
of tall blue-gums, marking a 
Boer’s homestead,—a tiny islet 
in a sea of green,—and here 
and there a narrow reddish 
ribbon, distinguishing a road 
or Kafir track from the plain 
it traversed. For the first 
time he learned what is meant 
by the silence of the veld, that 


BOERDOM. 


soundless continuity wherein 
the gentle swish of the horses’ 
feet in the long grass is as the 
lap of wild sea wave by con- 
trast ;—a smooth solitude where 
the breeze has naught to break 
against to startle it into sound; 
where no bird sings, and no 
cry of man or beast suggests 
companionship. And above, 
“the inverted bow! we call the 
sky,” its steely blue unflecked 
by aught save the sentinel 
vulture poised motionless a 
thousand feet in air, while the 
scorching sun burns and parches 
the skin through an atmosphere 
so glassily transparent that the 
outlines of the blue Magalies- 
berg, fifty miles in the rear, 
are pencilled sharply against 
the background of infinity. 
The small, ungroomed veld 
horses pressed untiringly on at 
that steady ground - covering 
swing between a canter and a 
trot that the Boers call trip- 
pling, and which has been the 
veld-rider’s only pace since first 
he crossed a saddle. An hour 
out they came upon a waggon, 
outspanned for the mid-day 
rest. A long-limbed Boer lay 
in the shadow beneath it, 
smoking placidly, while the 
two Kafirs, clad in the dirty 
remnants of a white man’s 
clothing that an inartistic con- 
ventionality insists should con- 
ceal and vulgarise their shapely 
forms when in town, were boil- 
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ing coffee at a fire of dry cow- 
dung. Hartley was in doubt 
which route to take to avoid 
a marsh he knew to lurk here- 
abouts, and sought advice from 
the lounging Boer. He lazily 
lifted the flap of his wide 
smasher hat, gazed steadily 
and searchingly at the ques- 
tioner, then, readjusting pipe 
and hat, and rolling into a 
more comfortable position, 
grunted in the Taal— 

“Turn to left by the first 
thorn-tree.” 

When they reached the thorn- 
bush indicated Hartley went 
straight on. Wilmot reminded 
him that the Boer had men- 
tioned the first bush. ‘Of 
course he did,—that’s why I’m 
going on to the second. Don’t 
you know that a Boer’s direc- 
tions must always be taken in 
reverse? It is part of their 
religion to put a Rooinek off 


the road whenever possible.” 
Hartley’s reading of the ad- 


vice proved correct. They 
found the track over the marshy 
ground by the second thorn- 
bush. An hour’s riding brought 
a homestead into sight, distant 
ten or twelve miles. It was 
their goal, Hartley said, and by 
way of preparation, gave his 
companion a sketch of the 
family they were about to visit, 
with a few very necessary hints 
on that trial for strangers, the 
etiquette of a Boer household, 
on the observance of which so 
much depends if friendly rela- 
tions are to be maintained. 

Piet Jacobus Theunissen de 
Villiers was a well-to-do Boer, 
who had profited by the neigh- 
bourhood of the goldfields. The 
son of one of the oldest and 
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poorest of the voor-trekkers of 
1834, he had been born on the 
farm he had never spent six 
consecutive days away from, 
and had raised a family of ten 
before taking a second wife, a 
widow with six children of her 
own. The family now consisted 
of sixteen, ranging from a 
daughter of twenty-five to a 
toddler of twelve months. 

“If Piet should begin to talk 
politics,” said Hartley, “don’t 
omit to say you are no Rhodes 
man. This Raid business has 
made him very bitter, and, like 
old Kruger, his first question to 
a Rooinek is, “ Are you a Rhodes 
man?” 

Wilmot further learned that 
Clarie, the oldest daughter, and 
Hendrika, the elder daughter 
of the second wife, were both 
educated, but the rest only just 
emerging fromsavagedom. He 
continued, — “‘ You'll see the 
funniest mixture of civilisation 
and barbarism; piano and 
saddle-rack in the sitting-room, 
serviettes and silver forks for 
the two girls, fingers for the 
rest. You can hear the young- 
sters wolfing their skoff half a 
mile away, though Clarie was 
licking them into decency when 
I was last here. But never be 
surprised at anything you see 
in a Boer’s house. They are 
rough, but they’re honest and 
hospitable,—the sort of people 
who would give you a square 
meal, then sjambok you off the 
place.” 

Although the farm covered 
six thousand acres, and was one 
of the most prosperous in the 
district, running nearly 4 
thousand head of cattle, it was 
unfenced, except the few hun- 
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dred square yards that formed 
the homestead. Piet was old- 
fashioned in this matter. 
Rivers and mountain - ridges 
were his boundaries, and as his 
Kafirs knew the beacons, he 
held them responsible if the 
cattle strayed, and was quite 
strong and wealthy enough to 
fight any neighbours who ob- 
jected, which they could hardly 
do logically, being themselves 
unfenced ; and as nobody raised 
crops of any kind, there was 
nothing to damage. 

As they rode up to a big tree 
branch drawn between the two 
posts that did duty for a gate, 
Wilmot noticed a stone weigh- 
ing perhaps a hundred pounds 
lying in the centre of the road- 
way, and so close to the gate 
that, judging by the numerous 
tracks on each side of it, 
vehicles had to make a sharp 
and risky deviation to avoid it. 


He directed Hartley’s attention 
to it, inquiring why it was not 
removed. 

“That stone fell there when 
they were riding building ma- 
terial for the cattle-kraal six 


years ago. There have been a 
dozen serious accidents over it 
to my knowledge,” said Hartley. 

“Then why on earth isn’t it 
removed ?” 

“Because Piet de Villiers is 
a Boer, and because it’s easier 
to fall over or go round it than 
drag it away.” 

As they approached the 
farmhouse, Wilmot was able 
to exercise the faculty of ob- 
servation for which Adam gave 
him credit. 

Piet’s farm was one of the 
fourhundred Rietspruits (spring 
with the reeds) that puzzle the 
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map- makers of South Africa, 
The house had been erected in 
the late ’Forties, with un- 
burned brick and mud, and 
thatched with long grass. As 
the family increased, extra 
rooms had been added to the 
original two, wherever they 
would fit, and in styles varying 
from the pristine mud to corru- 
gated sheet-iron, and _ sub- 
stantial masonry,—the work of 
one of the nomadic English 
artisans, who are as famous 
throughout sections of the 
country as the pedlar and 
wandering minstrels of the 
rural districts of Great Britain. 
It was, of course, a low one- 
storeyed building, as all Trans- 
vaal farms are, with windows 
not more than two feet square, 
and doors often a tax on the 
long-limbed young Boers of 
this generation. Scattered 
around the house, with no 
apparent plan or arrangement, 
were Kafir-built round grass- 
huts, stone forage -houses, or 
pig-sties, a green-brick stable, 
used for every purpose but the 
shelter of horses; and on the 
bare space a few yards from 
the kitchen-door, a number of 
pots were boiling over a wood 
fire, while the bread was baking 
in the primitive but effective 
oven, scooped out of a huge ant- 
hill. Fifty yards from the 
house a few drooping posts and 
tangled wire failed to keep the 
pigs from invading what had 
been a small flower - garden. 
It contained the only tree that 
had been planted on _ the 
property during the fifty odd 
years of its uninterrupted 
occupancy—a straggling peach- 
tree. 
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This was the external aspect 
of the home of a man who 
owned a second valuable six- 
thousand-acre farm in the low 
veld, whither the cattle were 
driven to escape the bitter 
winter of the high ground ; ten 
thousand pounds worth of 
cattle, and at least five 
thousand sovereigns concealed 
somewhere in the house, the 
proceeds of Piet’s share in a 
successful gold-claim deal. It 
is true Piet was sufficiently 
progressive to keep a hundred 
pounds in the Netherlands 
Bank at Krugersdorp, and 
ostentatiously flourished the 
cheque - book he could not fill 
up in his own handwriting 
when paying small accounts. 
That cheque-book helped out 
his story that all his money 
was in the keeping of the bank, 
and doubtless freed him from 
much of the anxiety that was 
the lot of less astute farmers 
who had to devise a new hiding- 
place for their capital every 
time some unauthorised person 
got a clue to its whereabouts. 

The visitors rode up to the 
stoep or raised verandah that 
surrounded three sides of the 
house, and as they approached, 
Wilmot noticed many small 
unkempt heads dodging be- 
hind corners of doors, and eyes 
peeping from beneath the 
bottoms of the blinds, but not 
a whole figure came in sight. 
As the men dismounted, a 
shrill juvenile voice from some 
look-out uttered the Boer 
danger-signal— 

“Pa, two Reoineks have 
come !” 

“On foot or on horse?” 
came the stereotyped inquiry 
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in a drowsy bass voice, the 
answer to which settles the 
question of “at home” or “not 
at home” to visitors. 

It was evidently satisfactory, 
for a big, burly, sleepy Boer 
shuffled round from the back 
of the house. He recognised 
and shook hands with Hartley, 
greeting him with a guttural 
“Goie dag,” repeated the salu- 
tation to Wilmot with drowsy 
indifference, and called to a 
Kafir youth, clad in nothing 
but the moucha, or loin-cloth, 
to take the horses. 

“Come in,” he ordered curtly, 
and led the way to the sitting- 
room, that opened on to the 
stoep. 

Piet dropped his big body 
into his arm-chair at the head 
of the long dining-table, took 
his pipe and silently loaded and 
lighted it. The visitors did 
the same, and the silence re- 
mained unbroken during twenty 
puffs. It is not Boer etiquette 
for a visitor to open a conversa- 
tion. 

When Piet had partially re- 
covered from the exertion of 
the reception, he opened with 
the customary catechism. 

Where had they come from? 
where going ? who was Wilmot? 

Hartley spoke the Taal and 
supplied the answers, while 
Wilmot’s feminine instinct for 
observation gratified itself over 
the details of the first Boer 
home he had seen. 

The regulation questions 
having been put and answered, 
the preliminary essentials of 
Boer conventions were con- 
formed to, and coffee was called 
for. With it came a heavy 
Boer woman of about forty- 
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five, whom Piet introduced to 
Wilmot as “my _  vrouw.” 
Hartley already knew her. 
She held out a big flabby 
palm, which, in accordance with 
prior instructions, Wilmot just 
stroked with his own, then 
placed herself in a chair on the 
opposite side of the room, folded 
her fat hands, and eyed the 
two men from their boots to 
their hair. 

“You are now not so much 
of a drunkard any longer?” 
she asked in English of Hartley. 

There was something quite 
friendly in the tone of the 
inquiry. But for that Wilmot 
might have forgotten his 
friend’s warning against show- 
ing surprise. “No, tante; am 
too busy making money to have 
time to drink,” Hartley an- 
swered cheerily, as if replying 
to the prettiest compliment. 


“You look quite clean, and 
have nice clothes,” she went on. 
What more she may have 
said was interrupted by sup- 
pressed feminine titterings and 


whisperings at the kitchen- 
door, and a gawky girl of nine 
or ten was projected into the 
sitting-room, apparently by a 
thump in the back from an 
unseen hand. She came awk- 
wardly up to the visitors and 
shook hands _ in silence. 
Wilmot’s quick eye detected 
the propelling force in the 
form of a big girl who stood 
partly inside the room, seized 
each child as she came forward 
to be introduced, passed a damp 
and dirty dish-cloth over its 
face, and assisted it into the 
presence-chamber by a vigorous 
ush. 

Wilmot lost count when 
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seven or eight youngsters in 
varying stages of playtime 
untidiness had been filtered 
through, and stolidly resigned 
himself to waiting his turn to 
have his palm stroked. Pres- 
ently the output lagged, and 
the girls grew bigger, more 
shy and gawky, but a little 
less untidy. When ten girls 
and four boys had gone through 
the ceremony, the youngsters 
rushed back to the kitchen, 
while the half-dozen bigger 
girls sidled into the chairs 
arranged in a rigid row against 
the walls, folded their hands in 
their laps, and joined: Mrs de 
Villiers in gazing at the visitors, 
Wilmot coming in for the lion’s 
share of attention. 

““Where’s Clarie?” asked 
Piet, when the presentations 
had finished. For answer there 
came into the room a young 
woman, whose refined dress 
and grace of manner and speech 
stood out in wondrous contrast 
to the environment of slatternly 
coarseness around the walls. 
She was the elder daughter of 
whom Hartley had spoken, and 
Wilmot felt an agreeable thrill 
as he looked on and shook 
hands with a daughter of the 
veld, whose healthy vigorous 
womanhood had been toned and 
cultured by the refining touch 
of early contact with civilisa- 
tion. But for a suggestion of 
that languid heaviness that is 
the ineradicable mark of the 
veld-bred girl, Clarie would not 
merely have passed muster in 
any assembly of middle-class 
English girls, but would have 
attracted attention. The dark- 
eyed comeliness of her Huguenot 
ancestors had not been marred 
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by its transition through gener- 
ations of uncouth Boers; and 
the vitality that tradition asso- 
ciates with Southern blood had 
given place to a soft caressing 
gentleness of voice and man- 
ner one likes to associate with 
ladyhood. 

The death of her mother had 
made Clarie the natural head 
of the family for the five years 
of her father’s widowership, and 
her sense of duty to her brothers 
and sisters had impelled her to 
refuse the several offers of 
marriage that had come to her; 
but she had no heart-travail in 
rejecting them, for her five 
years, spent amid the refining 
influences of a good school, had 
put a gulf between her and the 
rugged men who now formed 
her limited circle of acquaint- 
ances. As often happens in 
Boer homes, where second 
marriages are more common 
than in most civilised commun- 
ities, there was an implacable 
feud between the children of 
the first and second mother, 
which was kept alive by the 
irascible and jealous tempera- 
ment of Mrs de Villiers,—late 
Mrs van Rooyen, — partly by 
way of revenge for the hostility 
manifested towards the mar- 
riage by Clarie and the elder 
children, partly as the result of 
@ naturally shrewish disposi- 
tion. But even had selfishness 
and self-defence impelled Clarie 
to abandon her mothership, she 
could not, for a Boer maiden 
knows no home but that of her 
parents or husband, and the 
notion of an independent life is 
utterly foreign to her, for it im- 
plies service to others. 

Hers was no uncommon lot. 
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On many a lonely South African 
farm a woman eats out her 
heart in vague longings for 
something higher and _ better 
than the dreary round of soul- 
less life amid unsympathetic 
surroundings that revolt all 
that is finest in her nature and 
make her an alien among her 
own kindred by reason of the 
repugnance the life inspires. 
For five weary years she had 
struggled, in the face of the 
sneering and active opposition 
of her step-mother, to inoculate 
the boorish juniors with some 
degree of that social elevation 
of which she had had a glimpse 
during the five happy years of 
her stay at the Bloemfontein 
school. Her own nature was of 
that type which is keenly re- 
ceptive to religious impressions, 
and the seeds of a clean moral 
sentiment implanted by the de- 
voted headmistress had, to an 
extent, been nourished, though 
with less warmth, by the in- 
fluence of the Rev. Petrus Steg- 
mann, a young Predikant of the 
Dutch Reformed Church, whose 
views of life and its duties were 
slightly more modern and 
catholic than the austere theo- 
logy of his order tolerated. He 
was therefore, like Clarie, out 
of tune with his own people, 
and the intercourse the two en- 
joyed, on the too rare occasions 
of his visits to the district, 
helped both to feel a sympathy 
and mutual understanding that 
were appreciated the more in- 
tensely because of their rarity. 

This communion of wellnigh 
kindred spirits had its alloy in 
the long prayers and drowsy 
readings of inapposite passages 
of Old Testament history by 

Q 
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which the young Predikant 
salved his conscience for the 
unorthodoxy of the general 
converse. The poetic spiritual- 
ity and sentiment of Christi- 
anity have little part in the 
religion of the rival churches 
of Afrikanderdom. The priest 
is but an authorised reader of 
the law, whose efficiency and 
worthiness is gauged by the 
emphasis with which he drives 
home by precept and precedent 
the necessity for the punitive 
provisions of the Mosaic dis- 
pensation and the jeremiads of 
the prophets. Clarie tolerated 
the prayers and readings as 
the price she had to pay for the 
intellectual treat the conversa- 
tion of the young Predikant 
afforded; but she was always 
secretly glad when they were 
over, for her inability to feel 
any heart-touching or moral 
stimulant from the offices, 
sometimes made her conscious 
of a degree of insincerity, if not 
of actual hypocrisy, in consent- 
ing to endure them: though 
often she would lie awake 
after the Predikant’s visit, 
making wild guesses at the 
particular original evil in her 
blameless youth that was being 
expiated by a life of dull un- 
appreciated self-surrender and 
loneliness. The prayers and 
readings gave her no clue. 

“‘T see no advantage in trying 
to make others better,” she re- 
marked to Hartley, when, half 
an hour afterwards, they were 
together, away from the turmoil 
of the house. “I sometimes 
think that what Mrs de 
Villiers says is true, and that 
I am doing wrong in teach- 
ing my sisters, for I fear that 
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some day they will blame me 
for giving them hopes and 
desires they can never gratify. 
It is, after all, educating a 
Kafir. You make him discon- 
tented with his own people, 
and a solitary creature.” : 

“Then why do you keep it 
up?” Hartley asked, in his 
matter-of-fact way of looking 
at things. 

‘‘ Because I think it my duty, 
and promised Miss Ross, the 
schoolmistress at Bloemfontein, 
I would try to be an example 
of unselfishness in my home. 
And I do want little Lisbeth 
and Paul—all of them—to be 
better than their step-sisters 
and brothers, and the men and 
women on the farms, who are 
only different from Kafirs in 
being whiter. Yet I sometimes 
wish that I had never been 
educated. It makes me a 
foreigner with my own people. 
I have to spend my life among 
them, and I think I should be 
happier if I could see and think 
as they do, enjoy what they 
enjoy, and not be pained and 
upset every hour by something 
that horrifies me and makes me 
feel superior, and my own flesh 
and blood so very far below me. 
It is not a right feeling to have, 
Dick, but I can’t help it.” 

“Don’t get melancholy; you 
will see over the kraal- wall 
again,’ was all that Hartley 
could think of by way of con- 
solation, Clarie had spoken so 
very seriously. She shook her 
head. 

“T am getting old, and I 
am now too necessary to the 
children. No; I shall never see 
the flowers on the other side 
of the mountain. I have 
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thought much over this, Dick. 
I used to cry a great deal 
when I first came back from 
school, and when she came; 
but now I cheer myself up by 
thinking of little Lisbeth. She 
will be a good woman, Dick. 
She is such a sweet child, and 
loves me ;—she’s the only one, 
though.” 

Hartley was silent. He, too, 
had often thought hard. Men 
who spend long lonely months 
with nature ponder much, and 
since the day some five years 
ago when he made the acquaint- 
ance of the bright young woman, 
just returned to take up her 
dull life at the farm, the nearest 
habitation to his prospecting 
camp, he had often thought of 
her, wearing out her gentle 
nature in that sordid uncon- 
genial home. They had fre- 
quently met and talked, but 
always without hint of love or 
even friendship. They took 
the latter for granted. The 
talk and company of this great, 
bluff, manly fellow, as hungry 
for sympathy as herself, formed 
an oasis in her arid life. She 
admired the manly in him, the 
honesty and fearlessness of 
which he never boasted, and 
regarded indulgently the weak- 
nesses he did not deny,—his 
occasional outbursts of foolish 
intemperance, his reckless aban- 
donment of opportunity for 
self-advancement. If at any 
time there had been on her 
side a tenderer feeling, it was 
promptly repressed by the ever- 
present knowledge that he was 
an Englishman, one of an alien 
race, with whom she could 
have no closer part or lot, with- 
out outrage on the traditions 
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on which she had been reared 
by a father fiercely Afrikander 
in sentiment. Perhaps if she 
could have argued the matter 
out, her logical sense would 
have perceived the absurdity of 
imagining a barrier of racial 
inequality, but she never did. 
The unthought, unspoken sen- 
timent was latent, as in the 
innermost hearts of all Boer 
maidens,—“ He is not one of us, 
—superior maybe, but no 
Afrikander.” Thus their pleas- 
ant friendship had continued, 
unchecked by any thought that 
it could be more on her part; 
therefore she saw nothing un- 
maidenly in her unreserved 
freedom with a stranger who 
could for a time take her out of 
her grey environment. She 
often sighed because her own 
men-folk were not more like 
this wholesome manly English- 
man, who knew and had seen 
so much, and never made her 
feel uncomfortable by jokes or 
cumbersome compliments, and 
gross talk of things better left 
to elders. Then, despite his 
bigness and his gruff manner 
with men, he was always so 
gentle with her, so deferential, 
almost boyishly timid at times. 
Her men seemed despicable 
when he was about, and even 
they tacitly confessed his supe- 
riority by giving way to him 
in everything. 

Hartley had withdrawn 
Clarie from the sitting-room to 
the comparative privacy of the 
stoep at the first opportunity, 
by sundry nods and jerks of 
his head towards the door, then 
produced from his saddle-bags 
a bundle of volumes and 
magazines. 
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“Haven't forgotten you,” he 
said apologetically. ‘They’re 
all good.” 

Clarie could not repress a 
smile as she glanced through a 
heterogeneous collection of 
literature that ranged from 
George Eliot to the sporting 
novel and shilling shocker. 
She was genuinely grateful, how- 
ever, for it was many a weary 
month since her little library 
had been augmented. She had 
re-read often the dozen or so 
volumes that had been Hartley’s 
gift and legacy when he left the 
prospecting camp, and had 
cherished them as much for 
the sake of the giver as 
for the companionship they 
provided. 

“Don’t let that cat Mrs de 
Villiers get hold of them,” 
Hartley advised. 

“ But she never reads.” 

“No, but she devours. I 
know she tore up some that 
I gave you.” 

Clarie made noanswer. The 
recollection of the rancorous 
pettiness of her step-mother 
was a matter of ever-present 
grief, and cost her many a 
struggle with her better self to 
resist open resentment. 

Hartley guessed the reason 
for her silence. 

“Why don’t you leave her?” 
he asked in his abrupt manner. 
‘‘How much do you get out of 
your share of the farm?” 

It was the first time he had 
put the question that other 
young men with less delicacy 
required an answer to on very 
brief acquaintance, Itis quitea 
permissible inquiry in Boerdom. 

“‘Next to nothing. I only 
ask for enough to buy clothes. 
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It causes unpleasantness with 
her if I ask father for money.” 

“You must get away from 
this. Would youif you could?” 
He looked inquiringly at her. 
Clarie kept her eyes on the 
distant Gatsrand. 

“T could not leave little 
Lisbeth to her. She hates the 
child, and there are the others 
who need me. No; I am of 
some use here. I should be 
nothing away.” 

“But you say you have 
doubts as to the wisdom of 
educating the little pigs.” 

Clarie answered promptly— 

“It is because I do not wish 
them to be pigs that I want to 
remain.” 

‘¢ And miss helping those who 
would be the better for your 
help, and thank you for it.” 

She did not answer, lest she 
might ask what he meant. 

“Then what is to be the end 
of it ?” he went on with uncon- 
sciously brutal frankness. ‘You 
are not getting younger, and 
you are not half as bright as 
you used to be. Isn’t it worth 
making an effort to get free? 
If you do not, you will become 
one of those Boer women you 
don’t want your sisters to be 
like.” 

“Do you really think so?” 
Clarie asked. 

Hartley hastened to qualify 
his rude speech. 

“You could never be a coarse 
woman, Clarie; you would al- 
ways be a gentlewoman and a 
lady: but I mean you cannot 
go on living with Kafirs with- 
out picking up their ways.” 

Clarie felt what he meant, 
but wished he had not expressed 
it quite that way. 
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“You are wasting your life 
by burying yourself here.” 

Again she urged her love for 
her younger sisters, and their 
urgent need of some one to 
stand between them and their 
openly hostile step-mother. She 
dared not add what was also in 
her thoughts, forced by the 
remorseless directness of Hart- 
ley’s criticism, that she knew 
of no other sphere; neither 
did Hartley suggest anything 
beyond the heroic burning of 
her boats before she had landed 
on firm ground, 

“T should not mind my own 
life here so much if I could see 
people oftener who understand 
me,” she went on, as if to pre- 
vent Hartley saying what she 
half feared he might. “And I 
think, as the children grow 
older, they will understand me 
better. I can’t expect them to 
be grateful now, for after all I 
am as their governess, always 
checking them, and setting my 
face against things that they 
have been used to doing all 
their little lives, and which 
their other sisters and brothers 
do without any interference. 
It is only natural. I hated the 
teachers when first I went to 
school, except the headmistress, 
Miss Ross, and she was so 
sweet that I soon began to be- 
lieve that she was truly my 
friend, and only wanted to 
benefit me. I want my sisters 
to feel for me what I have ever 
since felt towards her. I would 
put up with anything to be 
loved as Miss Ross was.” 

Clarie was not the only young 
Afrikander woman who had 
learned to see the tenderly 
human side of life from that 
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angelic headmistress who has 
left an ineradicable impress of 
her own pure nature upon 
hundreds of girls who had the 
privilege of her care. 

Hartley was half conquered 
by Clarie’s objections, — they 
were urged with such obvious 
sincerity ; besides, had he not 
the evidence of five years of 
her heroic constancy to her 
ideal? He made one more 
effort, but rather feebly— 

“You will always have to 
fight your step-mother.” 

“JT don’t attempt to fight 
her. She is not the worst 
thing I have to put up with. 
There is her cousin, Johannes 
Smeer. She has made up her 
mind that I shall marry him, 
to keep my share of the farm 
in her family ; and, O Dick! he 
is a horrid animal!” 

Hartley was startled. 
“Smeer? That brute? Why, 
he’s little better than an im- 
becile! He's filthy, and fifty 
or more. God, Clarie, you 
can’t mean it!” 

She shook her head. “It’s 
too true, Dick. He all but 
lives here now, and has told 
everybody he is going to marry 
me.” 

Hartley grasped her arm 
fiercely. “He shall never 
marry you. I'll break his 
neck first!” 

His vehemence frightened 
her, for she had seen him in 
his bursts of anger, and in 
them he was terrible. 

“lm going up _ country. 
When I come back, I'll tell 
you why you shan’t marry 
him,” he said. 

That speech was to haunt 
her for many a day. 
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Then, as he generally did 
after an outburst of feeling, 
Hartley lit his pipe, bungling 
and puffing over it like a boy 
at his first essay. 

Clarie changed the subject 
by observing that her sister 
Hendrika and Wilmot had 
arrived onthestoep. Hendrika 
was the eldest daughter of the 
second wife, and, as Hartley 
well knew, the aider and 
abettor of her mother in the 
internecine warfare with the 
old family. She was seventeen 
years of age, had had a super- 
ficial schooling for two years 
at Pretoria, and had returned 
to the farm, as close an imita- 
tion of the town-bred girl as 
tight-lacing, town-made frocks, 
and a profuse use of perfumes 
could make her. She was by 


no means unprepossessing, and 
perhaps only an expert would 


have detected the Afrikander 
by the lisping difficulty with 
the letter » which she shared 
with Clarie, and the ineradi- 
cable Afrikander trick of em- 
phasising superlatives by dwell- 
ing on the adjective in a shrill 
falsetto. 

“Clarie, mother wants you,” 
was her greeting. 

Clarie regarded the summons 
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as a subterfuge to take her 
from Hartley. 

Mrs de Villiers was perpetu- 
ally wanting her, if only to 
scold her for the sins of the 
children, or to tell her she had 
forgotten why she had called 
her. 

Mrs de Villiers did have an 
object in sending for Clarie “ 
this time. It was to tell her 
that the peach-pie made for 
the evening meal was not to 
be mentioned in the presence 
of the visitors, but would be 
eaten after their departure; 
further, that the peach-brandy 
had been hidden, to prevent 
extravagant hospitality on the 
part of Piet; and thirdly, and 
most emphatically, that Clarie 
was a brazen hussy—only she 
used an opprobrious Taal 
equivalent — for gallivanting 
with the drunken Rooinek 
Hartley, when Johannes 
Smeer might arrive at any 
moment, and would in con- 
sequence get sick at heart at 
the sight of such perfidy, and 
ill-treat Clarie’s little sisters, or, 
worse, carry out his threat of 
crippling Tessie, Clarie’s little 
Kafir maid, by way of vicarious 
punishment for the sins of the 
mistress. 


(To be continued.) 
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PARODIES may, in their origin, 
be divided into two classes— 
the deliberate and the acci- 
dental; the thorough and the 
external. In the one case, 
they spring from a definite 
intention on the part of the 
writer to write a parody, and 
the subject-matter is chosen 
by him solely on account of its 
fitness towards that end. In 
the other case, he has some- 
thing to say, and it takes 
shape as a parody merely be- 
cause that form happens to 
come handy. If the parody 
be of the deliberate class, there 
must be an actual esoteric con- 
nection between the original 
and its, or his, humorous pre- 
sentment ; the forgery must be 


one of spirit as well as of ap- 
pearance. If it be accidental, at 
best the likeness will be exoteric 
—the voice will not be the 


voice of the original. Of these 
two methods, the former was 
the one employed by Mr Owen 
Seaman in the ‘Battle of the 
Bays, and it was by his 
success with that method that 
he became widely known as a 
parodist. The same may be 
said of certain of his parodies 
in ‘In Cap and Bells.’ In his 
latest collection of verses, which 
bears the happily conceived 
title, ‘A Harvest of Chaff,’ a 
considerable proportion bears 
the outward form of parody. 
But that is all. With few 
exceptions, these pieces are 
parodies by accident, and prob- 
ably owe their external aspect 


to some casual reminiscence 
that floated over their author’s 
mind as he sat down to shape 
what he wanted to say. “Once 
a parodist, always a parodist ;” 
it has been the custom, in 
dealing with Mr Seaman’s 
productions, to consider the 
parodies first, and to say 
comparatively little about the 
remainder. But such treat- 
ment applied to his ‘Harvest 
of Chaff’ would be ridiculously 
unfair; the book should be 
looked at as a general collec- 
tion of light and humorous 
verse. 

To the above remarks, how- 
ever, one exception must be 
noted, and its name is “ Rud- 
yard Austin.” Mr Seaman 
has been accused, not perhaps 
without some show of reason, 
of an undue partiality for gib- 
ing at the Laureate. But here 
there is nothing of the kind, 
nothing that could pierce the 
most tender of poetic skins. 
He has taken the “ Absent- 
minded Beggar,” and re-written 
it by Mr Austin. And the 
thing is Austin! — Austin in 
his smoothest style, and, as it 
is called in the proem, in his 
most “ultra - classical bent.” 
From beginning to end there 
is not a trace of unkindliness 
to be found: the poem flows 
on evenly, blandly, and with an 
ineffable agreeableness which 
Mr Austin himself would have 
no reason to disdain. 

It would be a joy to quote it 
in full. Here is a stanza :— 
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‘* Wives he may have, our Thomas, one or more, 
Whose nuptial knot the callous powers ignore ; 
From which unchartered wedlock—who shall say ?— 
Some offspring may have seen the light of day, 

Who needs the warmth Prometheus first conveyed, 
With solvent hearth, and Ceres’ homely aid. 
Doubtless are left some damosels with whom 

He held high converse in the devious gloom ! 


Wrong? 


Was it wrong? 


I only know they grieve 


To miss the pressure of his ambient sleeve, 
Who to our care with careless trust assigned 
The loved impediments he left behind. 


Heir to an Ealdorman or kitchen-thra!l— 
These crust-distinctions who shall now recall ? 
What boots it though he left his licensed sire 
"Twixt Wapping barmaids serving Bacchic fire ? 
With claims of life or wench ’tis Alfred’s hope 
To see your cornucopias cope, cope, cope !” 


And the poem concludes :— 


Yet, by our ‘ flag, inflexible as fate,’ 

Shall it be said that we have relegate 

To pauper’s rations, we, his kith and kind, 
Those loved impediments he left behind ? 


Mansion of Creesus, pastry-monger’s cot, 

Villa of Earl, in all a vacant spot ! 

Five tens of thousands in each other’s train 

They move athwart the ship-encumbered main ! 
Lo! with the wants of these, their country’s hope, 
I bid your cornucopias cope, cope, cope !” 


bd 


This is “excellent sport, i 


faith.” Nobody but Mr Sea- 
man could have written these 
lines, unless, possibly, it were 
Mr Austin. 

Save for a charming little 
rondeau addressed to Austin 
Dobson, the book consists en- 
tirely of poems that have 
appeared in ‘Punch.’ To say 
this is to say that for a 
considerable proportion of the 
whole “O, 8.” appears in the 
réle of critic as much as, if not 
more than, that of humourist ; 
and it might have been ex- 
pected, from the necessity of 
his dealing with matters of the 
moment as they arose, that in 
book form some at least of his 
work would have acquired a 


certain flavour of mustiness. 
The selection, however, has 
been made with admirable dis- 
cretion; and whether the theme 
be political or social, the poems 
are no less full of “ point” than 
when they first appeared. An 
excellent illustration of this 
presents itself in one of the 
few political pieces that re- 
main, “The Big Loaf’s Labour 
Lost.” This refers to the odd 
result of the bye - election at 
Barnard Castle; but it is by 
no means a mere chronicle of 
the peculiar result of that 
election. The story is as 
follows: Skinner & Pogmore, 
Limited, is a self-made man; 
he is also a Radical mem- 
ber of Parliament, and has 
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visions of a baronetcy (earned 
by generous offerings to the 
party exchequer), to which he 
looks forward when the 
“People’s Party” floats back 
to power on the Big Loaf 
they have recklessly cast upon 
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the waters. He loves “The 
People.” He loves Them as 
“one of Them.” He says so, 
writes so rather, in the perora- 
tion of a speech we find him 
composing “against a possible 
early date ” :— 


‘* Free and enlightened Electorate! 
Myself a son, I may say, of the soil, 
My heart goes out to the men that toil! 
Burdens enough you have to bear, 
But your bread should be free as the light and air! 
Shall we be false to the faith of years 
Bought with our fathers’ blood and tears? 
Shall we surrender our hard-won gain 
For the charlatan bribes of a Chamberlain? 
No! we will baffle his base intrigue 
Under the flag of the Big Loaf League: 
Firm to the mast that flag is glued; 
Let us fight beneath for the People’s Food.” 


This accomplished, he turns 
serenely to his favourite 
print, 


‘*Grateful in tone and green in tint,” 


where he reads of the defeat of 


the Radical candidate at the 
Barnard Castle bye-election by 
—not a Tory, but a “Labour 
fellow ”! 

And he cries, aghast at the 
“People’s ” ingratitude— 


‘‘ This Labour fellow that heads the list 
Comes of a class whom men like me, 
Promising loaves that are large and free, 
Flatter and pamper and stroke and pet, 
And here is the kind of thanks we get. 


Do they imagine, when all is said, 

That the pains we spend on the People’s Bread 
Are just for their pleasure—to take and use 
And drop and be done with when they choose, 
With never a care for the sport they spoil ? 

To h—1, I say, with your Sons of Toil!” 


Any one with an eye to pos- 
sibilities in the future will see 
at a glance that the applica- 
tion of this poem is likely to 
gain, rather than to lose, point 
as the Labour party emerges 
from the chrysalis. 

In “ Paradise and the Snake ” 
he turns his attention to the 
Irish members, and, taking as 
his text some words of Mr 
Redmond’s, together with Mr 


Pott’s morning welcome to 
Mr Winkle, — “Serpent, sir,” 
&c.,—deplores the utter hope- 
lessness of expecting gratitude 
or decency from the National- 
ist party. We thought we had 
made Ireland a paradise— 


‘* Where rents were paid with punctual 


Joy 
Accompanied by festal jigs, 
And bailiffs lost their late employ, 
And every green was bare of wigs ; 
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Where, as before the primal curse, 
The lambkin loafed beside the lion, 

And Wyndham, in a kilt of Erse, 
Embraced a fully breeched O’Brien.” 


But no— 


‘* Though Eden renovates her youth 
In yonder green and billow-swept 
Isle, 
There still the Serpent whets a tooth 
Characteristically reptile.” 


And he concludes, with a 
thought with which many will 
agree— 


**O Isle of Erin, could the star 

That smiled upon your earlier lot 
Restore, by way of Avatar, 

St Patrick, that illustrious Scot ! 
For snakes he had a drastic bane 

That took, I hear, a deal of beating ; 
Ah, might he give them once again 

A course of more than earthly 

Keating !” 


But though his political Har- 
vest is necessarily scanty in 


bulk, Mr Seaman gives us an 
abundance of social Chaff. In- 
deed, it is hardly chaff—there 
is a coldness, a glitter about 
his satire which make that 


term relatively weak. He 
knows exactly what he wants 
to say; he makes his point 
with unerring accuracy; and 
he does it with a chiselled 
elegance that certainly does 
nothing to hide the sting, 
while its effect upon the reader 
is hardly to raise mirth at the 
victim’s expense so much as 
an acute consciousness of the 
weak points exposed. “The 
Restaurant De Luxe” may be 
taken as a type. Here he 
takes for a theme the vulgar 
ostentation that leads the 
plutocrat to dine at enormous 
expense at the most extrava- 
gant cafés in town, not be- 
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cause he appreciates the art 
of the chef,— 


‘* But to invite the world to note’ 
That they can pay as much as that.” 


** Chateau Larose’s ruddy bloom 
May melt the cognoscente’s lip, 
But has it, right across the room, 
An air of eighteenpence a sip? 


That is the test. Your actual fare 
Is but a means toward an end, 

Which is to prove you do not care 
One paltry fiver what you spend.” 


And the diner, musing on 
the Fiscal Question, is inclined 
to favour Mr Chamberlain’s 
policy, in the lofty aspiration 
that it may increase the price 
of food, and thereby 


‘‘ Raise the standard, far too low, 
Of restaurant society.” 


‘* Why should the perfect millionaire 
Brush feet upon the self-same mats, 
Or breathe at meals a common air 
With struggling demi-plutocrats ?” 


The plutocrat supplies Mr 
Seaman with matter for a 
couple of monologues, written 
in Browning blank verse. They 
are curious pieces. They can 
hardly be regarded as parody, 
for parody requires a certain 
humorous treatment of the 
author’s style. Here there is 
nothing of the kind attempted. 
Nor are they imitations; the 
term suggests weakness. They 
are reproductions of Browning 
in his sanest mood, done with 
such astonishing plausibility 
that, were an ordinary reader 
of poetry confronted with ex- 
cerpts from one or both of 
these pieces and from Brown- 
ing’s wilder work, it would be 
odds on his taking the real for 
the false. 
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** You offer me 
Its dozen noisy years with not a chance 
That wedding an Arch-Duchess, wearing lace, 
And getting called by divers new-coined names, 
Will drive off ugly thoughts and let me dine, 
Sleep, read and chat in quiet as I like ! 


Therefore I will not. 


You have a sign o’ th’ times who runs may read ; 
Our ancient orders, visibly corrupt— 

How says the Laureate ?—yielding place to new ! 
Alchemy’s trick of good red blood infused 

In old nobility’s veins ; fresh Pheenix-flights 

Of fowl revived—the Eastern fable serves— 

By breath o’ th’ spirit of commerce blown on ash.” 


Are the above 
both by Browning? Did he 
write either of them? If so, 
which is his, and which Mr 
Seaman’s? . 

It must not be thought that 
“OQ. 8.” is invariably sharp in 
his comments on men and 
matters. His chaff of Sir 
Thomas Lipton is_ entirely 


fragments 


genial; and in several of his 
critical pieces— notably one 


that deals with Augustus and 
his new watch, which is made 
of a thinness so exquisite that 
it does not damage the fit of 
his waistcoat—he sticks wholly 
to the humorous point of view. 
Indeed, he has a kindly eye 
enough for folly so long as it is 
harmless; it requires a touch 
of offensiveness to bring out his 
more frosty qualities; and the 
general impression left by a 
study of his social pieces is one 
of unfailing common-sense. 
And if, in a_ considerable 
portion of the book, he is 
content to raise a smile, he 
gives us quite a pleasant col- 
lection of pieces whose only 
intention is one of amusement. 
A “Wagner Dialogue,” for 
instance, might draw a laugh 
from an undertaker: it does 
not lend itself to quotation, 


and must be left with a passing 
recommendation. At the be- 
ginning of the volume will be 
found a series of poems dealing 
with the adventures (mostly 
disastrous) of some “ Muscular 
Women,” which are all amus- 
ing. Lucy Gray may be taken 
asa type. She is a golfer, and 
goes forth resolved to 


**do the Pit to-day in two, 
Or die in the attempt,” — 


with the melancholy result 
that, as she heroically pounds 
away at the eighteenth hole, 
she is caught in a blizzard, 
and never comes back. To 
heighten the tragedy, her ball 
is found 


‘‘against the hole ; 
It was the final shot but one 
Had freed the panting soul.” 


Poor Lucy, herself, was dis- 
covered up to the eyes in sand 
—a “corse”—and bunkered ! 

There is also a batch of 
Studies of Blighted Lives; 
of these the tale of Andrea del 
Resarto Smithers seems the 
best. He had 


‘* A front like Phidias (ancient Greek), 
A mouth the very mate of Titian’s, 

A Watteau chin, a Whistler’s cheek, 
A Chantrey’s eye for exhibitions ; ” 
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but he was blighted. 

poet sings :— 

“*O frost that nips the nascent rose! 
O bloom that prematurely blithers! 


How could we then forecast the close 
Of Andrea del Resarto Smithers ?” 


As the 


* Locks on the Imagination,” 
also, is capital fooling. A 
Birmingham barber has been 
robbed of the implements of 
his calling; he is consoled by 
the highwaymen having left 
behind his most treasured 
relics —locks from the heads 
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There are many other pieces 
of a purely humorous nature 
which deserve a notice that 
must be denied to them here, 
One piece, and only one, may 
be selected for quotation in 
full, It is shorter than most 
of its fellows, and, slight as it 
is, affords a useful example of 
Mr Seaman’s method ; indeed, 
the material is too trifling 
altogether to stand by itself; 
the poem depends solely on the 
manner of the writer. 


It is called “A Relic of the 
Terrace.” 


of Mr Chamberlain and Mr 
Collings, on whom he operates. 


‘* I sat upon the river’s bastioned carge ; 
A solemn peace possessed the torpid air, 
Save where a few strange oaths from off a barge 
Lifted my hair. 


Sweet haven from the Chamber’s human hum, 
Here to this spot, with light refreshment spread, 
The heated legislator loves to come 
And cool his head. 


‘ Breathless with adoration ’—ay, to me 
The phrase applied as well as Wordsworth’s nun-— 
I watched them on the Terrace, taking tea 
And toasted bun ! 


Oft had I pictured their heroic make 
Who keep Britannia going on the blue ; 
And now I saw them, eating currant cake, 
Like me and you ! 


Think, if a mortal brushed against a god 
Under Olympus, how his heart would glow ! 
But if the gracious presence even trod 
Upon his toe !— 


It was a Minister who stood on mine ! 
Mere joy, for all mine anguish, held me mute ; 
And now I worship, in a Trilby shrine, 
That shattered boot. 


My burning heart supplies its vestal flame ! 
Calverley, when he viewed with venial pride 
His Prince’s cherry-stones, had much the same 
Feeling inside !” 


Before considering Mr Sea- and humorous pieces of which 
man’s method, it should be said his book is mainly composed, it 
that, in addition to the critical contains, as an appendix, the 
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few brief In Memoriam poems 
which from time to time it has 
fallen to his lot to write. It is 
unnecessary to mention them 
in detail; enough, perhaps, to 
say that they are wholly worthy 
of their subjects, and that his 
lines on the death of her late 
Majesty are among the best 
that were written. 

Something has already been 
said of Mr Seaman’s critical 
methods; it remains to con- 
sider briefly his style as a 
versifier. And it is worth 
study, for in the matter of 
technique he has attained to a 
perfection of detail which no 
previous writer of verse has 
taken the trouble to attempt. 
Others before him have written 
brilliant humorous verses. They 
have been felicitous in phrase, 
accurate or daring in rhyme, 
and ingenious in metre; but 
for flawless and complete work- 
manship he stands alone. To 
the laws of correctness of rhyme 
he has added a rider that no 
line must be unrhymed: the 
greatest of his predecessors 
was content at times with four 
rhymed-terminals to an eight- 
line stanza. In his treatment 
both of phrase and metre he 
has deliberately discarded all 
those little adventitious liber- 
ties that may be grouped under 
that most convenient of terms 
—poetical licence. Perhaps the 
most general instance, applied 
to the ordering of phrases, is 
the reversed position of noun 
and adjective: it is sanctioned 
by every precedent; but Mr 
Seaman will have none of it. 
In metre, again, he varies his 
metrical “feet” for effect, not 
to save trouble. This is easily 
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seen from his neglect of the 
anacrusis, or the addition of 
unaccented syllables to the 
beginning of the line. Save 
in parody, where his form is 
supplied to him ready-made, 
and in some exceptional cases 
where the metre demands 
such freedom, he scorns that 
most useful of assistances. And 
yet, despite the shackles he 
forges for his Muse, a carven 
accuracy is the only mechanical 
part of Mr Seaman’s work. 
His phrases are almost pedan- 
tically neat, his epithets in- 
evitable, and his sentences 
perfectly clear; and we have 
in him a singer whose Pegasus 
never shifts his “feet” without 
cause, who oars his shallop over 
blue water, not over “waters 
blue,” and who, rather than 
prove his love in the most 
compelling of groves, would, 
from principle, prefer to remain 
a bachelor. 


For obvious reasons, the 
columns of ‘Maga’ are hardly 
the place for a detailed review 
of ‘Poems, by Alfred Noyes’; 
at the same time, the book is 
too notable a production to be 
allowed to pass wholly without 
comment. The present condi- 
tion of British poetry has been 
food for our pessimists of late. 
It is true that we have many 
poets of a sort,— 


** Most can raise the flowers now, 
For all have got the seed,”— 


and if we remain blind—deaf, 
rather—to their virtues, it is 
not always from any fault of 
their own; true, also, that the 
makers of our Imperial songs 
have produced much that can 
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worthily be set beside any- 
thing of their kind in the lan- 
guage; but for the rest, even 
if their work be read with re- 
spect, nay, with esteem, it does 
not command affection. With 
their great predecessors, to 
read is to re-read, and to re- 
read often to learn by heart. 
With most of the output of the 
present day, to read once is too 
often to have done with it. 
Something is lacking — just 
that indefinable something that 
is called charm. But in Mr 
Noyes’ present book there is 
evidence not only of the posses- 
sion of poetic attainments of 
the highest order, but also of 
the crowning grace of charm— 
charm in abundance,—just the 
old and rare charm that makes 
poetry a delight instead of a 
more or less severe exercise. 
Among the poets of the pres- 


ent day there seems to be a 
certain ruling tendency to- 


wards specialism. One will 
show a preference for drama; 
another inclines to the sonnet 
form; a third has a fondness 
for the ode; and of course we 
have the very exceptional 
school of Imperial singer, men- 
tion of which has already been 
made. Here, also, Mr Noyes 
stands apart from his fellows. 
His metres and methods are as 
diverse as his subjects; and the 
scope of the latter is extra- 
ordinarily wide. He gives us 
narrative poems of some length, 
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cast in a curious and curiously 
diversified ballad-form that 
will be familiar to readers of 
‘Maga.’ His patriotic poems 
are few, but the “Phantom 
Fleet ” is a superb piece of writ- 
ing: his description of the 
great sailors of the past, com- 
ing forth with their old ships 
and their old crews from their 
graves in Britain’s hour of 
need, is the very pageantry of 
Song. 

His treatment of love is, in 
its essence, less remarkable. 
“The Progress of Love,” a poem 
in several cantos, with which 
he concludes his book, is indeed 
curiously vague in the telling, 
and so far fails to satisfy ; but 
it is full of beautiful writing. 
In the same way, though there 
is nothing shallow about his 
views on the higher aspects of 
life,— there are many fine 
thoughts to be found in such 
poems as “The Paradox,’—he, 
like Tennyson before him, still 
awaits the ripening influence of 
experience. But his treatment 
of Nature is absolutely delight- 
ful. Turn where you will, there 
is hardly a reference to Nature 
in her moods and _ aspects 
throughout the book which is 
not pure and exquisite poetry, 
while he sings of Spring as if 
no one had ever touched the 
subject before him. 

Here are two of the five 
songs that make up “The 
World’s May Queen” :— 


‘* When Spring comes back to England 
And crowns her brows with May, 
Round the merry moonlit world 
She goes the greenwood way : 
She throws a rose to Italy, 
A fleur-de-lys to France ; 
But round her legal morris-ring 
The seas of England dance. 
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When Spring comes back to England 
And dons her robe of green, 

There’s many a nation garlanded, 
But England is the Queen ; 

She’s Queen, she’s Queen of all the world 
Beneath the laughing sky, 

For the nations go a-Maying 
When they hear the New Year cry— 


‘Come over the water to England, 
My old love ; my new love; 

Come over the water to England, 
In showers of flowery rain ; 

Come over the water to England, 
April, my true love ; 

And tell the heart of England 
The Spring is here again !’ 


And it’s whither away is the Spring to-day ? 
To England, to England ! 
In France you'll hear the South wind say, 
‘ She’s off on a quest for a Queen o’ the May, 
So she’s over the hills and far away, 
To England !’ 


She’s flown with the swallows across the sea 
To England, to England ! 
For there’s many a land of the brave and free 
But never a home o’ the hawthorn-tree, 
And never a Queen o’ the May for me 
But England ! 


She is here, she is here with her eyes of blue, 
In England, in England ! 
She has brought us the rainbows with her, too, 
And a heaven of quivering scent and hue, 
And a glory of shimmering glimmering dew, 
And a lily for me and a rose for you, 
To England. 


And round the fairy revels whirl 
In England, in England ! 
And the buds outbreak and the leaves unfurl, 
And where the crisp white cloudlets curl 
The Dawn comes up like a primrose girl 
With a crowd of flowers in a basket of pearl 
For England !” 





But those that would find 
Mr Noyes at his very best 
must be counselled to read a 
longer poem, “The Barrel Or- 
gan.” It is filled with the 
very spirit of Spring, it con- 
tains some of the best of those 
happy changes of rhythm that 
Mr Noyes loves to employ, and 


it has a sudden brief switch- 
off, so to speak, into high- 
spirited and delicious nonsense 
which makes it a joy to read. 
But it must be read as a 
whole; to give excerpts would 
convey nothing of its peculiar 
charm. 

Throughout the book Mr 
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Noyes shows himself to be pos- 
sessed of apparently every gift 
that a poet could desire. He has 
the magic of words, whether 
it be for the simple needs of 
a Spring song or for the most 
exotic poetical imagery. His 
metres are admirable, both in 
form and clearness. In his 
moods he is always sane, and 
he handles his material with 
a decision, a confidence, and a 
certainty that are quite re- 
freshing. On one point, and 
one alone, a word of counsel 
may not be out of season. 
He should encourage the dis- 
cipline of self-criticism. Some 
of the poems in his book are 
too long; some might well 
have been omitted altogether. 
And, though there was never 
a book of poetry produced yet 
that was wholly free from 
technical irrecularities, it is 


a fact that Mr Noyes’ metres 
are so good that “allowable” 


rhymes like ‘creature’ and 
‘nature’ do far more damage 
to his verses than they do in 
average cases. One illustra- 
tion will support both these 
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“A Song of 
England” is admirable in 
metre, and, except for the 
sixth stanza, in writing; but 
that one verse is packed with 
incorrect rhymes in total con- 
tradistinction to the manner 
of the rest of the poem, and 
could perfectly well be spared 
without injuring the sequence 
of the poem as a whole. Mr 
Noyes will remember Tenny- 
son’s continual striving to- 
wards condensation. Fluency 
is a splendid gift when kept 
under control; but for lack 
of restraint, it is all too likely 
to spread, and to end by 
swamping all the flowers in 
the garden. And it is because 
Mr Noyes is so richly endowed 
in all that makes for poetry 
that he may, as a compliment, 
be urged to keep himself in 
hand,—not to write too much, 
and not to write too often: for 
his life is all before him; he 
has plenty of time; and he 
may of right look forward to 
a future, the limitations of 
which it would be difficult to 
forecast. 


contentions. 
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AMONG those whose names 
appear in the obituary lists of 
1904 was a man who had been 
affectionately known for two 
generations by a large and yet 
rather close circle of friends. 
Of a retiring disposition, which 
became more and more marked 
as he grew older, he had never- 
theless a perfect genius for 
society, as was shown as often 
as he appeared init. Nor was 
there much difficulty in dis- 
covering what worked the 
charm. Gentle manners and 
bright and ready wits were less 
than half the explanation. An 
extremely sympathetic temper- 
ament brings us nearer to the 
secret: which is fully revealed 
when we learn that, instructed 
by sympathy, he brought all 
earthly righteousness into the 
simple formula, Social loyalty, 
social rectitude. To him, every- 
thing was fortunate or unfor- 
tunate, right or wrong, accord- 
ing as it tended to strengthen, 
purify, and adorn the relations 
of society, or to deharmonise 
and degrade them. All the 
little obligations, courtesies, 
kindnesses that thread the 
social class to which he be- 
longed were matters of moment 
to him. Much more therefore 
was he concerned with the 
stronger bonds that should run 
throughout the community as 
a whole, like the ties in the 
frame of a ship, and, above 
all, the elementary principles 
—fewer than the Ten Com- 
mandments, wherein most of 
them are embodied—upon which 
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every social organism is built, 
if built to last. Christian or 
pagan, village or kingdom, they 
are its necessary foundation. 

As we see every day, views 
like these may be held where 
they have but small effect on 
the character and conduct of 
the person who holds them. 
But Mr ’s friends would 
say (we must give him a name, 
but are only allowed to do so 
by an alias)—the friends of 
Mr Peters would say that in 
his case we have to speak of 
instincts rather than views. 
Reading and reflection only 
confirmed what was implanted 
in his nature. And these in- 
stincts being singularly cap- 
able of working into all the 
affairs and relations of life, 
from the least to the greatest, 
they were kept in constant 
operation. There was the same 
call upon them at the dinner- 
table as in the council-room, 
and from George Peters the 
same ever-ready response. Yet 
for all this, and the helpfulness 
in great and little things that 
was the consequence, it is likely 
enough that he would have 
been less “popular” without 
a certain eccentricity which 
was always amusing, though 
sometimes puzzling for a kind 
of daring innocence. 

This last-named character- 
istic is not very uncommon, but 
it seldom endures beyond middle 
age. It remained a Peters 
characteristic to the last. In 
the same month in which he 
died—he being then near his 
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eightieth year, though he did 
not look it—his innocent daring 
planned and carried out a little 
adventure odd in itself, and yet 
more odd for having never been 
heard of. For it had to do 
with certain literary and social 
developments which are never 
long out of public discussion, 
and though quietly managed 
was yet no secret. 

Mr Peters, it seemed, had 
acquaintances among the mem- 
bers of two or three of the 
Ladies’ Clubs established in 
London lately, and whether 
through these or after a round 
of visits to the club secretaries, 
he was furnished with the 
names of members who were 
likely to accept an invitation 
to meet at his house one after- 
noon for the discussion of “a 
matter of urgent public in- 
terest.” Though this urgent 
subject-matter was not ex- 
plicitly stated, it was not be- 
yond inference from the terms 
of the invitation, if we may 
judge by a draft of it among 
Mr Peters’s papers. We may 
also infer that the invitation 
was addressed to fewer than a 
dozen ladies—two or three in 
this club, two or three in that 
—all known as taking an 
active interest in the improve- 
ment of the race by extending 
the liberties and enlarging the 
opportunities of Woman. No 
one, indeed, seems to have been 
asked to confer without evi- 
dence that she had gone some- 
what deeply into the subject— 
socially, analytically, psycho- 
logically, and otherwise; from 
which it may be gathered that 
a considerable proportion of 
the invitées were novelists, or 
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endowed with the genius which 
so often shows itself a matur- 
ing quality. None of these 
ladies had the least difficulty 
in making out Mr Peters’s 
credentials, of course, or in 
ascertaining that a conference 
might be as properly attended 
at his house as at any bishop’s, 

And, apparently, there were 
no refusals, no abstentions, 
even nothing that could have 
been called unpunctuality. On 
a summer afternoon all who 
were invited met in Mr Peters’s 
library —as large an apart- 
ment as his drawing-room, 
and more fit for the occasion. 
There were no introductions. 
Mr Peters had even instructed 
his butler to avoid the pres- 
entation of cards as much as 
possible, so that when our 
aged friend entered the room— 
which, taking advantage of his 
ancientry, he deferred till most 
of his guests were assembled— 
he could not have named any 
one of them with certitude. 
His idea seems to have been 
that there should be only the 
least acknowledgment of per- 
sonality at this little meeting. 
He had to introduce himself, 
however ; and so, making them 
a beautiful bow at his first 
step into the room, he told 
them that he was the temer- 
arious person who had tres- 
passed on their leisure upon 
no better warrant than some 
fears—idle fears, perhaps—of 
a public mischief. 

The meeting noticed that Mr 
Peters brought into the room 
with him a small book, which 
would have looked quite unlike 
anything on his library shelves 
even if it had not borne one 
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of Mr Mudie’s yellow labels. 
This book was still held firmly 
in hand while Mr Peters as- 
sisted his butler in redisposing 
chairs at convenient distances 
from a table upon which a 
regale of choice fruits was set 
out. If the rather common- 
looking little book had been 
laid down but for three seconds, 
an intense curiosity, which, as 
Mr Peters afterwards said, 
“spoke through the silence 
that veiled it,” would have 
satisfied itself. ‘“ What novel? 
Whose?” This was the ques- 
tion in every eye—a question 
presently answered. 

Opening the book and run- 
ning a somewhat disrespectful 
thumb across the edges of the 
leaves, Mr Peters began by 
venturing the presumption 
“that a novel so warmly 


praised and so much in demand 


as ,’ here he named the 
book in question, “must be 
known more or less to them 
all,” (Murmurs of “Oh yes!”’) 
He understood that although it 
was customary for ladies to 
write under the names of men, 
in this case the novelist was to 
be accepted as really a man. 
Was it not so? 

Affirmative answers came 
from all sides, but with a 
noticeable _ hesitation. Mr 
Peters, it seems, looked up 
rather questioningly at this, 
whereupon a writer whose own 
works are more philosophical 
than romantic explained. She 
said that although some plaus- 
ible reasons might be adduced 
for doubting whether the book 
was written by a woman or a 
man, the authorship had been 
described correctly .. . 
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(“Up to a certain point,” a 
sweet young voice said mod- 
estly.) 

“Described correctly,” the 
other voice repeated. “It 
happens, however, that the re- 
markable production which you 
hold in your hand is itself ad- 
ditional evidence that there is 
no such thing as sex in litera- 
ture. It has been triumphantly 
shown of late that all that is at 
the same time masculine and 
admirable in the imaginative 
works of men can appear as 
naturally and as strikingly in 
the similar work of women. 
And if yet more recently a 
real George or John or Richard” 
—here the lady pointed to the 
Mudie book—“ can write of the 
inner mysteries and experiences 
of human nature as a woman 
might, evidence the more that 
literature, like art, knows no 
sex.” 

This little speech was re- 
ceived with warm applause, 
though not quite unanimous. 

“Then, if that be so,” said 
Mr Peters, “one of the ques- 
tions that I wished to put to 
you is already answered. This 
novel, as you know, is little else 
than an exposition of the inner 
mysteries and experiences of 
human nature in its least-known 
half. At any rate, that is its 
pretension; and every review 
of the book that has fallen in 
my way congratulates the 
author on his astonishiug ac- 
quaintance with the heart and 
thought of woman, as expanded 
in these more free and generous 
times. Of course I could see 
that he wrote with all the con- 
fidence of perfect intimacy ; 
and yet, to confess, I doubted 
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whether the reviewers were any 
more competent to judge of his 
superiority in this line than I 
myself. Indeed, I thought it 
not unlikely that a jury of 
women, themselves students of 
human nature, might reject 
this gentleman’s pretensions as 
an expositor. That seems to 
have been a mistake, I now 
understand that the reviewers 
have done him no more than 
justice. When he writes of 
women—or perhaps I should 
say of ladies, to be quite fair— 
he does so as an intelligent and 
honest woman might.” 

(Movement. ) 

Mr Peters then went on to 
say that had the answer been 
different he should havetroubled 
them with nothing more than 
a petition; a petition that to 
the utmost of their opportun- 
ities—great as they were for 


all who wielded the magic of 
the pen—they would make 
known their want of sympathy 


with much that Mr had 
an unmasculine kindness for. 
As it was, he hoped he might 
be allowed to speak a few words 
on a matter of delicacy but of 
great importance. 

(Permission indicated by a 
gentle rustling into easier 
attitudes. ) 

“Chapter one hundred and 
fifty - three,” said Mr Peters, 
opening the Mudie book. 
“Chapter one hundred and 
fifty-three and a few preceding 
pages.” But observing about 
him a startled movement of 
uneasiness—for this was the 
great chapter—he closed the 
book and flung it aside. 

He had no intention, he said, 
of reading a word of it, and 
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only named that chapter to 
call to mind the assumption 
which the whole story hung 
upon. At the same time, he 
was sure they would under- 
stand that it was not because 
this assumption vitiated a par- 
ticular novel that he gave im- 
portance to it, but because its 
apparently delicious poison ran 
through so many of the most 
attractive novels of the day. 
And not in the most attractive 
novels alone. It animated in- 
numerable fireside tales. It 
was the basis of large quan- 
tities of essay on the miseries 
of stifled soul and the sacred 
duty of living one’s own life. 
Far be it from him (Mr Peters) 
to deny that such miseries were 
often real, or to insist overmuch 
on the sacredness of the duty 
depending a good deal on the 
sort of life proposed. But as 
for the assumption that ran 
through all this literature, 
they must agree with him 
that it was utterly, inexcus- 
ably, even stupidly false. 

Now arose some pretty, 
petulant cries of “But what 
assumption, Mr Peters?” 

“What assumption? That 
marriage is not bondage!” he 
answered warmly; a_ reply 
which at once provoked laugh- 
ing exclamations of ‘“ Why! 
don’t we assume that it is?” 
“T think not,” said Mr Peters, 
at which there was an end, pro 
tem., of all decorum. Every 
variety of surprise had expres- 
sion in the laughter that circled 
round the Chair, as Mr Peters 
might be called, and in the 
clatter of amused comment 
which the ladies shared among 
themselves. 
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These pleasant sounds were 
still rippling out into the in- 
finite when they were chilled 
and checked by, “I think I 
know what Mr Peters means. 
He means that we give a bond 
a bad name and break it.” 

Spoken in the same innocent 
voice that had been heard a 
few minutes before, this was 
said by the youngest of the 
bevy to a friend near her. But 
the voice was such, so fine and 
clear it was, that everybody 
heard; with the consequence 
that nine pairs of coldly scrut- 
inising eyes were turned, not 
upon the young lady, but on 
the delighted convener of the 
meeting. 

With a bow in the right 
direction, Mr Peters declared 
that, left to himself, he could 
not have expressed his meaning 
in ten times as many words: 


his meaning so far, that was 
to say. They would now, per- 
haps, allow him to go a little 
farther in explanation. 

“T say that marriage is 


bondage. You reply that you 
say so too. In so saying you 
appear to think of this bondage 
as do the new-fashioned novel- 
writers; of whom I complain 
that they represent the mar- 
riage bond not as it is but as 
very positively it is not. The 
novel which I have recalled 
to your minds as an example 
of the new but by no means 
the good, could | never have 
been written 

“Not the work of a woman,’ 
interjected the lady who had 
already testified to that effect. 

“Nor of a man,” the younger 
one continued, simply and 
sweetly. 
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“ My own ambiguous opinion, 
Miss Armida,” Mr Peters 
added, giving the young lady 
aname. “Could not have been 
written, I say, upon any other 
view of marriage than as a 
bond that does not bind. The 
author of this story ” (tapping 
the Mudie book with a paper- 
knife) “would probably answer 
that he does not choose to 
recognise a relationship which 
has no existence unless as @ 
superstition or an outrage.” 

(“So obvious !”’) 

“The idea is, in short, that 
there can be no such bond in 
reality because there ought not 
to be; that, as construed by 
the laws of liberty, the claims 
of human dignity, the inalien- 
able heritage of the Me in 
Myself, and various other pos- 
tulates no less sacred, the 
marriage bond is nothing but 
a conditional obligation.” 

(“ Certainly.”) 

“Further, that only the 
Individual can be the judge 
of how far obligation may 
change its obligatory charac- 
ter at any particular time or in 
any special circumstances. For 
no one else is able or has any 
right, for example, to appraise 
the misery of discovering that 
the obligation was from the 
first a ‘dreadful mistake.’ No 
one else is capable of hear- 
ing the call from soul to soul 
which awakens all the torment 
of the tie to dulness, com- 
monness, unappreciation. Or 
’ perhaps the husband may be 
suspected, may be guilty, of 
making love where he should 
not. Then arises the Natural 
Equality question ; which, how- 
ever, is only advanced to justify 
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one failing, one gratification— 
infraction of the marriage bond. 
So far as my reading in this 
kind of literature goes, when 
the husband takes to drink the 
wife may possibly do so too; 
but never in assertion of the 
rights conferred upon her by 
an equal endowment of human 
nature. The same remark 
holds good of all other derelic- 
tions but one. That one affects 
the bond. The husband be- 
ing grievously suspect (guilt 
enough in some cases, appar- 
ently), the wife takes up her 
freedom as a matter of course, 
and makes a midnight assigna- 
tion with a man who has in- 
formed her with his eyes that 
he intends to add her to his 
conquests, Or but need I 
go on?” 

“What do you think, Mrs 
Alpha Beta?” This was Miss 
Armida’s question. “Weknow 
it all. It is all in our books 
and our bosoms.” 

Without so much as looking 
at her questioner, the lady so 
addressed said, “It would be 
convenient, perhaps, to know 
whether the observations we 
have just listened to are to be 
considered as a criticism or as 
anexordium. Ifcriticism——” 

‘“‘Both,” wasthereply. “My 
desire is—I wish I could say 
hope—to impress upon your 
influential minds this: that the 
ideas of the marriage bond 
which have been slightly but 
sufficiently touched upon are 
the precise opposites of what 
they seem to be taken for. 
They are understood by the 
pupils of the circulating library, 
I believe, to be civilised, pro- 
gressive: quite a mistake. They 
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are retrograde and decivilising. 
Return with them much farther, 
and the original monkey will 
come into view.” 

“The marriage bond, you 
would say” (this was a new 
and very gentle voice), “is or 
should be a bond indeed. The 
right view of marriage is that 
it is literally and properly a 
state of bondage.” 

“Certainly; but with the 
ignorant and vulgar expression 
of enslavement wiped from the 
word. It is an unfortunate 
word, which, being ill- used, 
becomes unfortunate for those 
who wrong it. It was no more 
likely to be misconstrued when 
first applied to marriage con- 
tract than when used in other 
affairs. But now a meaning 
has been imported into the 
word which gives to the mar- 
riage relation a false and dis- 
solute character: marriage 
being in pure and simple fact 
a bargain.” 

“ Bargain? 
grading?” 

“More it may be if more is 
brought to it; and there is 
hardly a nameable virtue—say, 
sweetness, goodness, or blessing 
in any form except such as 
derives from worldly prosperity 
—that may not be brought to 
the marriage bond, or that is 
not ininnumerable cases. But, 
though marriage may be much 
more than a bargain, it cannot 
be less; and that, I beg of you 
to observe, is the point I would 
urge upon popular novelists like 
this gentleman, and like some 
ladies whose names are uncon- 
cealed though they cannot be 
answered to here. But even 
here—I hope you will pardon 


And not de- 
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these indispensable freedoms— 
even here, a moment ago, the 
exclamation was heard, ‘ Bar- 
gain, and not degrading?’ The 
‘tyranny of words’ is a favour- 
ite saying; the ‘treachery of 
words’ would be a_ useful 
variant. The marriage bar- 
gain degrading? Not till it 
becomes a fraud.” 

“But a bargain is barter,” 
Mrs Alpha objected; “and is 
there no degradation in barter- 
ing the most sacred affections?” 

“With great respect,” Mr 
Peters said, “I fancy I see in 
such questions how a fallacy 
creeps in which is being nursed 
into something very much 
worse. The truth is, I believe, 
that these more sacred affec- 
tions are sometimes capable of 
transference, in which case they 
suffer little injury. But in no 
case can they be bartered, 


being what they are, and barter 
being what Mrs Alpha means. 
Where such affections existed 
before marriage, they may exist 


still. Where they come into 
existence after marriage, they 
may be either combated or 
cherished in uncontrolled and 
unvisited seclusion; and though 
the bond may then become af- 
flicting, like many and many 
another of different kinds, it 
remains unbroken. Not the 
existence of these affections 
but their gratification violates 
a bond which is of equal sanct- 
ity, and of infinitely greater 
obligation than any that can 
arise from them. And now, 
be it remembered, we are 
speaking of the more sacred 
affections only.” 

These observations failed to 
give universal satisfaction, it 
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appears. Mr Peters’s insistence 
on “bargain” was still warmly 
objected to as sordid, as de- 
humanising, even as introduc- 
ing commercialism into the 
domain of soul; and Miss 
Armida herself (who during 
these moments devoted her 
attention to a little selection of 
grapes in a plate on her knees) 
—Miss Armida came in for 
some very angry glances when 
he said in reply to these rep- 
resentations, ‘Ladies, honesty 
allows me but one answer, 
which I earnestly beg of you 
to ponder: Give a bond a bad 
name and break it. They 
might also remember, while on 
that ground, that all marriages 
were made on both sides upon 
an expectation of advantage. 
The purest love-match was 
made on that expectation ; and 
if the gain in such cases was 
fulfilment of joy, all that could 
be said was that advantage 
was a very mild name for it. 
They need not be reminded, 
however, that, love-match or 
not, other advantages were 
rarely out of contemplation, or 
at any rate out of the bond. 
He had heard more than once 
that afternoon, and did not 
complain of it, that he regarded 
the marriage-bargain with the 
man’s bias in favour of the 
husband. It might be so. In 
any case, the literature which 
was entirely reforming the 
popular idea of marriage took 
no account of the great, inalien- 
able, life-lasting obligations 
which the one partner under- 
took, mainly in reliance that 
on the other hand a single 
condition would be faithfully 
observed. What he (Mr Peters) 
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meant by the inalienability of 
the man’s obligations they well 
understood. When he spoke of 
their severity he was thinking 
of the hundreds of thousands 
of men in the trades and pro- 
fessions who spent all their 
days in labour and anxiety for 
little reward but food and 
clothing, if not for pleasures 
that would be whelmed in doubt 
and shame by what has been 
called resumption of the right 
of Woman to herself. In the 
meaning of that plea, or pre- 
tence, or whatever it should be 
named, there was no such 
right ; and no woman was ever 
married in the belief that it 
was a right she could retain. 
Resumption of the right had 
passed of late under many fair 
embellishments, but embellish- 
ments wrought on a foundation 
of fraud. Where and how and 
why this work was carried on 
everybody knew ; and consider- 
ing what enormous numbers of 
men and women, but especially 
of women, read novels of all 
sorts but especially of certain 
sorts, and, reading little or 
nothing else, corrected their 
old-fashioned social and do- 
mestic ethics by them, he could 
but think that their authors 
should begin to consider what 
they were about. It was not 
simply a matter of domestic 
corruption. The marriage bond 
was one of the first and most 
necessary to hold society to- 
gether. None was more ex- 
pedient for the welfare of the 
community, none so productive 
of good and so preventive of 
evils; and it was the bondage 
of the bond, so to speak, that 
perfected its character, 
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The lowering of Mr Peters’s 
voice at the close of this little 
speech dropped indications that 
the proceedings might now be 
considered at an end. There 
was but little movement, how- 
ever, for at the same instant 
Mrs Alpha Beta fell into whis- 
pered conference with the ladies 
nearest her. Evidently a few 
appropriate words in conclusion 
were contemplated, the duty of 
delivering them being naturally 
pressed upon the seemingly 
reluctant Mrs Alpha herself. 
The consultation was too pro- 
longed. It should have come 
to a settlement in ten seconds; 
at the eleventh it was en- 
gulfed “in the dark back- 
ward and abysm of time.” For 
at that instant Miss Armida 
arose—a picture of modest 
serenity — and spoke as fol- 
lows :— 

She said she was sure her 
friends were unwilling to make 
an abrupt and thankless de- 
parture from that beautiful 
room, in which, little as it 
resembled a surgery, they had 
undergone a series of operations 
in every case beneficial, and 
in some cases, it might be hoped, 
amounting to much more. 
There had been times that 
afternoon, no doubt, when their 
benefactor’s treatment of them 
resembled that which drew 
tears from the patients of the 
celebrated Dr Abernethy ; but, 
speaking for herself, she could 
only say that it met with her en- 
tire approbation. She strongly 
felt that no other treatment 
could be of any use to them; 
and Mr Peters might take it 
from her that every unsophis- 
ticated woman in that room 
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shared this disagreeable but nat- 
ural and not unhopeful feeling. 
(Polite intimations of disgust.) 
They were sensible, of course, 
that that was not a social 
gathering in the ordinary ac- 
ceptation of the phrase. They 
were not there as a fortuitous 
concourse of the fair sex invited 
out to tea. She herself, Miss 
Armida went on to say, had 
always set her face, such as it 
was, against pretending to de- 
spise the conventional privileges 
of the petticoat. (Dear, dear !) 
That, she thought, was a mis- 
take. But they were all aware 
when they quitted their homes 
that afternoon that they were 
expected to leave those privi- 
leges behind them,—in other 
words, were expected to play 
their part as if they actually 
were reasonable and responsible 
beings of the other sex. They 
were there as producers. They 
were there as traders in articles 
of their own composition, which, 
as every woman present knew 
from her own experience, were 
either inspiring or intoxicants 
—a food, a medicine, or a 
poison. In their own charming 
little coteries they made no 
difficulty of acknowledging 
that the most daringly per- 
nicious parcels of this com- 
modity came from the ateliers 
of women. In France it might 
be otherwise—indeed she be- 
lieved it was so. But in Eng- 
land, the land of hearth and 
home par excellence, no author 
pretended to equal the wealth 
of revelation which authoresses 
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employed, or the masterly com- 
bination of breadth, boldness, 
and finish in execution. (In- 
terruption.) Conscious of these 
facts, the meeting so thought- 
fully called by Mr Peters wishes 
to acknowledge his forbearance 
in confining his complaint to a 
single point. Forbearance she 
had said, but not without feel- 
ing that delicacy was quite 
as appropriate a word. For 
her own part, she could have 
pardoned its absence —(“ No 
doubt ”’)—on the present occa- 
sion. She herself was a needle- 
woman rather than a writer— 
(Hear, hear !)—and while work- 
ing a button-hole or sprigging a 
bit of muslin she often thought 
how strange it was that scenes, 
descriptions, explanations could 
be printed in novels and circu- 
lated from the libraries which 
no critic dared to remark upon 
with similar frankness in a 
newspaper or review. Perhaps 
she need not add that she 
alluded to the extraordinary 
additions of physiological exe- 
gesis to the resources of rom- 
ance. She could but think 
that those resources had been 
employed too lavishly; and 
while acknowledging that their 
venerable chairman could not 
have touched upon them in 
corresponding freedom without 
driving every woman there 
present out of the room, she 
could but regret that a unique 
opportunity of doing them 
that amount of good had been 
lost. On behalf, then,... 
would gratefully conclude. 
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BY 


STEWART EDWARD WHITE. 


CHAPTER XI.—THE CAPTURE. 


ALTHOUGH he had left the 
room so suddenly, Sejior John- 
son did not at once open the 
gate of the adobe wall. His 
demeanour was gay, for he 
was a westerner, but his heart 
was black. Hardly did he see 
beyond the convexity of his 
eyebalis. 

The pony, warmed up by its 
little run, pawed the ground, 
impatient to be off. It was a 


fine animal, clean built, deep- 
chested, one of the mustang 
stock descended from the Arabs 
brought over by Pizarro. Sang 
watched fearfully from the slant 


of the kitchen-window. Jed 
Parker, even, listened for the 
beat of horse’s hoofs. 

But Sejior Johnson stood 
stock-still, his brain absolutely 
numb and empty. His hand 
brushed against something 
which fell to the ground. He 
brought his dull gaze to bear 
on it. The object proved to 
be a black wrinkled spheroid 
baked hard as iron in the sun, 
—one of Estrella’s toys, a 
potato squeezed to dryness by 
the constricting power of the 
rawhide. In a row along the 
fence were others. To Sejior 
Johnson it seemed that thus 
his heart was being squeezed 
in the fire of suffering. 

But the slight movement of 
the falling object roused him. 
He swung open the gate. 
The pony bowed his head 


delightedly. He was not tied, 
but his reins depended straight 
to the ground, and it was 
a point of honour with him 
to stand. At the saddle-horn, 
in its sling, hung the riata, 
the “rope” without which 
no cow-man ever stirs abroad, 
but which Sefior Johnson had 
rarely used of late. Seiior 
Johnson threw the reins over, 
seized the pony’ mane in 
his left hand, held the stirrup 
with his right, and so swung 
easily aboard, the pony’s jump 
helping him to the saddle. 
Wheel-tracks led down the 
trail. He followed them. 

Truth to tell, Senor Johnson 
had very little idea of what he 
was going to do. His action 
was entirely instinctive. The 
wheel-tracks held to the south- 
west, so he held to the south- 
west too. 

The pony hit his stride. The 
miles slipped by. After seven 
of them the animal slowed to 
a walk. Sefor Johnson allowed 
him to get his wind, then 
spurred him on again. He did 
not even take the ordinary pre- 
cautions of a pursuer. He did 
not even glance to the horizon 
in search, 

About supper-time he came 
to the first ranch-house. There 
he took a bite to eat and ex- 
changed his horse for another. 
Thetwo men asked no questions. 

“See Mrs Johnson’ go 
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through?” asked the sejfior 
from the saddle. 

“Yes, about three o’clock. 
Brent Palmer driving her. 
Bound for Williams to visit 
the preacher’s wife, she said. 
Ought to catch up at the 
Circle I. That’s where they’d 
all spend the night, of course. 
So long.” 

Senior Johnson knew now the 
couple would follow the straight 
road. They would fear no pur- 
suit. He himself was supposed 
not to return for a week, and 
the story of visiting the minis- 
ter’s wife was not only plaus- 
ible, it was natural. Jed had 
upset calculations, because Jed 
was shrewd, and had eyes in his 
head. Buck Johnson’s first 
mental numbness was wearing 
away; he was beginning to 
think. 

The night was very still and 
very dark, the stars very bright 
in their steady candle-like glow. 
The man, loping steadily on 
through the blackness, recalled 
that other night, equally still, 
equally dark, equally starry, 
when he had driven out from 
his accustomed life into the 
unknown, with a woman by his 
side, the sight of whom asleep 
had made him feel “almost 
holy.” He uttered a short 
laugh. 

The pony was a good one, 
well equal to twice the distance 
he would be called upon to 
cover this night. Sefior John- 
son managed him well. By 
long experience and a natural 
instinct he knew just how hard 
to push his mount, just how to 
keep inside the point where too 
rapid exhaustion of vitality 


begins. 
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Toward the hour of sunrise 
he drew rein to look about him. 
The desert, till now lapped in 
the thousand little noises that 
make night silence, drew breath 
in preparation for the awe of 
the daily wonder. It lay across 
the world heavy as a sea of 
lead, and as lifeless, deeply un- 
conscious, like an exhausted 
sleeper. The sky bent above, 
the stars paling. Far away 
the mountains seemed to wait. 
And then imperceptibly those 
in the east became blacker and 
sharper, while those in the west 
became faintly lucent and lost 
the distinctness of their outline. 
The change was nothing, yet 
everything. And suddenly a 
desert bird sprang into the air 
and began to sing. 

Sefior Johnson caught the 
wonder of it. The wonder of 
it seemed to him wasted, use- 
less, cruel in its effect. He 
sighed impatiently and drew 
his hand across his eyes. 

The desert became grey with 
first light before the glory. In 
the illusory revealment of it 
Seiior Johnson’s sharp frontiers- 
man’s eyes made out an object 
moving away from him in the 
middle distance. In a moment 
the object rose for a second 
against the skyline, then dis- 
appeared. He knew it to be 
the buckboard, and that the 
vehicle had just plunged into 
the dry bed of arroyo. 

Immediately life surged 
through him like an electric 
shock. He unfastened the 
riata from its sling, shook 
loose the noose, and moved 
forward in the direction in 
which he had last seen the 
buckboard. 
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At the top of the steep little 
bank he stopped behind the 
mesquite, straining his eyes. 
Luck had been good to him. 
The buckboard had pulled up, 
and Brent Palmer was at the 
moment beginning a little fire, 
evidently to make the morning 
coffee. 

Senor Johnson struck spurs 
to his horse, and half slid, half 
fell, clattering down the steep 
clay bank almost on top of the 
couple below. 

Kstrella screamed. Brent 
Palmer jerked out an oath, and 
reached for his gun. The loop 
of the riata fell wide over him, 
immediately to be jerked tight, 
binding his arms close to his 
side. 

The 


bronco - buster, swept 


from his feet by the pony’s 
rapid turn, nevertheless strug- 
gled desperately to wrench 


himself loose. Bullet, intelli- 
gent at all rope-work, walked 
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steadily backward, step by 
step, taking up the slack, keep- 
ing the rope tight, as he had 
done hundreds of times before 
when a steer had struggled as 
this man was struggling now. 
His master leaped from the 
saddle and ran forward. Bullet 
continued to walk slowly back. 
The riata remained taut. The 
noose held. 

Brent Palmer fought sav- 
agely even then. He kicked, 
he rolled over and over, he 
wrenched violently at his pin- 
ioned arms, he twisted his 
powerful young body from 
Sefior Johnson’s grasp again 
and again. But it was no 
use. In less than a minute 
he was bound hard and fast. 
Bullet promptly slackened the 
rope. The dust settled. The 
noise of combat died. Again 
could be heard the single 
desert bird singing against the 
dawn. 


CHAPTER XII.—IN THE ARROYO. 


Sefior Johnson quietly ap- 
proached Estrella. The girl 
had during the struggle gone 
through an aimless but frantic 
exhibition of terror. Now she 
shrank back, her eyes staring 
wildly, her hands behind her, 
ready to flop again over the 
brink of hysteria. 

“What are you going to do?” 
she demanded, her voice un- 
natural, 

She received no reply. The 
man reached out, and took her 
by the arm. 

And then at once, as though 
the personal contact of the 
touch had broken through the 


last crust of numbness with 
which shock had overlaid Buck 
Johnson’s passions, the insanity 
of his rage broke out. He 
twisted her violently on her 
face, knelt on her back, and with 
the short piece of hard rope 
the cow-boy always carries to 
“hog tie” cattle, he lashed her 
wrists together. Then he arose 
panting, his square black beard 
rising and falling with the rise 
and fall of his great chest. 
Estrella had screamed again 
and again, until her face had 
been fairly ground into the 
alkali. There she had choked 
and strangled and gasped and 
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sobbed, her mind nearly un- 
hinged with terror. She kept 
appealing to him in a hoarse 
voice, but could get no reply, 
no indication that he had even 
heard. This terrified her still 
more. Brent Palmer cursed 
steadily and accurately, but the 
man di. not seem to hear him 
either. 

The tempest had broken in 
Buck Johnson’s soul. When 
he had touched Estrella, he had 
for the first time realised what 
he had lost. It was not the 
woman,—her he despised. But 
the dreams! All at once he 
knew what they had been to 
him, he understood how com- 
pletely the very substance of 
his life had changed in response 
to their slow soul-action. The 
new world had been blasted ; 
the old no longer existed to 
which to return. 

Buck Johnson stared at this 
catastrophe until his sight 
blurred. Why, it was atroci- 
ous! He had done nothing 
to deserve it! Why had they 
not left him peaceful in his 
own life of cattle and the 
trail? He had been happy. 
His dull eyes fell on the causes 
of the ruin. 
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And then, finally, in the 
understanding of how he had 
been tricked of his life, his 
happiness, his right to well- 
being, the whole force of the 
man’s anger flared. Brent 
Palmer lay there cursing him 
artistically. That man had 
done it; that man was in his 
power. He would get even. 
How? 

Estrella, too, lay huddled 
helpless and defenceless at his 
feet. She had done it. He 
would get even. How? 

He had spoken no word: he 
spoke none now, either in an- 
swer to Estrella’s appeals, be- 
coming piteous in their craving 
for relief from suspense, or in 
response to Brent Palmer’s 
steady stream of insults and 
vituperations. Such things 
were far below. The bitter- 
ness and anger and desola- 
tion were squeezing his heart. 
He remembered the silly little 
row of potatoes sewn in the 
green hide lying along the top 
of the adobe fence, some fresh 
and round, some dripping as 
the rawhide contracted, some 
black and withered and very 
small. <A fierce and savage 
light sprang into his eyes. 


CHAPTER XIII.—THE RAWHIDE. 


First of all he unhitched the 
horses from the buckboard and 
turned them loose. Then, since 
he was early trained in Indian 
warfare, he dragged Palmer to 
the waggon-wheel, and tied him 
so closely to it that he could 
not roll over. For though the 
‘bronco - buster was already so 
fettered that his only possible 


movement was of the jack- 
knife variety, nevertheless he 
might be able to hitch himself 
along the ground to a sharp 
stone, there to saw through the 
rope about his wrists. Estrella 
her husband held in contempt. 
He merely supplemented her 
wrist-bands by one about the 
ankles. 
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Leisurely he mounted Bullet 
and turned up the waggon 
trail, leaving the two. Estrella 
had exhausted herself. She 
was capable of nothing more 
in the shape of emotion. Her 
eyes tight closed, she inhaled 
in deep, trembling, long-drawn 
breaths, and exhaled with the 
name of her Maker. 

Brent Palmer, on the con- 
trary, was by no means sub- 
dued. He had expected to be 
shot in cold blood. Now he 
did not know what to antici- 
pate. His black level brows 
drawn straight in defiance, he 
threw his curses after John- 
son’s retreating figure. 

The latter, however, paid no 
attention. He had his pur- 
poses. Once at the top: of the 
arroyo he took a careful survey 
of the landscape, now rich with 
dawn. Each excrescence on the 
plain his half-squinted eyes 
noted, and with instant skill 
relegated to its proper category 
of soap-weed, mesquite, cactus. 
At length he swung Bullet in 
an easy lope toward what 
looked to be a bunch of soap- 
weed in the middle distance. 

But in a moment the cattle 
could be seen plainly. Bullet 
pricked up his ears. He knew 
cattle. Now he proceeded ten- 
tatively, lifting high his little 
hoofs to avoid the half-seen 
inequalities of the ground and 
the ground’s growths, wonder- 
ing whether he were to be 
called on to rope or to drive. 
When the rider had approached 
to within a hundred feet, the 
cattle started. Immediately 
Bullet understood that he was 
to pursue. No rope swung 
above his head, so he sheered 
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off and ran as fast as he could 
to cut ahead of the bunch. 
But his rider with knee and 
rein forced him in. After a 
moment, to his astonishment, 
he found himself running 
alongside a big steer. Bullet 
had never hunted buffalo; 
Buck Johnson had. 

The Colt’s ‘45 barked once 
and then again. The steer 
staggered, fell to his knees, 
recovered, and finally stopped, 
the blood streaming from his 
nostrils. In a moment he fell 
heavily on his side, dead. 

Sefior Johnson at once dis- 
mounted and began methodic- 
ally to skin the animal. This 
was not easy, for he had no 
way of suspending the carcass, 
nor of rolling it from side to 
side. However, he was prac- 
tised at it, and did a neat job. 
Two or three times he even 
caught himself taking extra 
pains that the thin flesh strips 
should not adhere to the inside 
of the pelt. Then he smiled 
grimly and ripped it loose. 

After the hide had been re- 
moved, he cut from the edge, 
around and around, a long 
narrow strip. With this he 
bound the whole into a com- 
pact bundle, strapped it on 
behind his saddle, and re- 
mounted. He returned to the 
arroyo. 

Estrella still lay with her 
eyes closed. Brent Palmer 
looked up keenly. The bronco- 
buster saw the green hide. A 
puzzled expression crept across 
his face. 

Roughly Johnson loosed his 
enemy from the wheel and 
dragged him to the woman. 
He passed the free end of the 

















riata about them both, tying 
them close together. The girl 
continued to moan, out of her 
wits with terror. ‘ 

“What are you going to do 
now, you devil?” demanded 
Palmer, but received no reply. 

Buck Johnson spread out 
the rawhide. Putting forth 
his huge strength, he carried 
to it the pair, bound together 
like a bale of goods, and laid 
them on its cool surface, He 
threw across them the edges, 
and then deliberately began to 
wind around and around the 
huge and unwieldy rawhide 
package the strip he had cut 
from the edge of the pelt. 

Nor was this altogether easy. 
At last Brent Palmer under- 
stood. He writhed in the 
struggles of desperation, foam- 
ing blasphemies. The uncouth 
bundle rolled here and there. 
But inexorably the other, from 
the advantage of his position, 
drew the thongs tighter. 

And then, all at once, from 
vituperation the bronco-buster 
fell to pleading, not for life, 
but for death. 

“For God’s sake shoot me!” 
he cried from within the 
smothering folds of the raw- 
hide. “If you ever had a 
heart in you, shoot me! Don’t 
leave me here to be crushed in 
this wise. You wouldn’t do 
that to a yellow dog. An 





CHAPTER XIV. 





Bullet was the trustiest of 
Seiior Johnson’s private ani- 
mals. He was known never to 
leave his master in the lurch, 
and so was habitually allowed 
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Injin wouldn’t do that, Buck. 
It’s a joke, isn’t it? Don’t go 
away an’ leave me, Buck. I’ve 
done you dirt. Cut my heart 
out, if you want to—I won't 
say a word; but don’t leave me 
here for the sun 4 

His voice was drowned in a 
piercing scream as Estrella 
came to herself and understood. 
Always the rawhide had pos- 
sessed for her an occult fascina- 
tion and repulsion. She had 
never been able to touch it 
without a shudder, and yet 
she had always been drawn 
to experiment with it. The 
terror of her doom had now 
added to it for her all the 
vague and premonitory terrors 
which heretofore she had not 
understood. 

The richness of the dawn had 
flowed to the west. Day was 
at hand. Breezes had begun 
to play across the desert, the 
wind devils to raise their 
straight columns. A first long 
shaft of sunlight shot through 
a pass in the Chiracuahas, 
trembled in the dust-moted air, 
and laid its warmth on the 
rawhide. Sefior Johnson roused 
himself to his first words of the 
episode. 

“There, curse you!” said he. 
“T guess you'll be close enough 
together now!” 

He turned away to look for 
his horse. 








certain privileges. Now, in- 
stead of remaining exactly on 
the spot where he was “ tied to 
the ground,” he had wandered 
out of the dry arroyo-bed to the 
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upper level of the plains, where 
he knew certain bunch-grasses 
might be found. Buck John- 
son climbed the steep wooded 
bank in search of him. 

The pony stood not ten feet 
distant. At his master’s abrupt 
appearance he merely raised his 
head, a wisp of grass in the 
corner of his mouth, without 
attempting to move away. 
Buck Johnson walked con- 
fidently to him, fumbling in 
his side-pocket for the piece 
of sugar with which he habitu- 
ally soothed Bullet’s sophisti- 
cated palate. His hand en- 
countered Estrella’s letter. He 
drew it out and opened it. It 
read— 


“DEAR Buck, I am going 
away. I tried to be good, but I 
can’t. It’s too lonesome for me. 
I’m afraid of the horses and the 
cattle and the men and the 
desert. I hate itall. I tried to 
make you see how I felt about 
it, but you couldn’t seem to see. 
I know you'll never forgive me, 
but I’d go crazy here. I’m 
almost crazy now. I suppose 
you think I’m a bad woman, but 
I am not. You won’t believe 
that. It’s true, though. The 
desert would make any one bad. 
I don’t see how you stand it. 
You’ve been good to me, and 
I’ve really tried, but it’s no 
use. The country is awful. I 
never ought to have come. I’m 
sorry you are going to think 
me a bad woman, for I like you 
and admire you ; but nothing, 
nothing, could make me stay 
here any longer.” 


She signed herself simply Es- 


trella Sands, her maiden name. 


The Rawhide.—Conclusion. 
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Buck Johnson stood staring 
at the paper for a much longer 
time than was necessary merely 
to absorb the meaning of the 
words. His senses, sharpened 
by the stress of the last sixteen 
hours, were trying mightily to 
cut to the mystery of a change 
going on within himself. The 
phrases of the letter were bald 
enough, yet they conveyed 
something vital to his inner 
being. He could not under- 
stand what it was. 

Then abruptly he raised his 
eyes. 

Before him lay the desert, 
but a desert suddenly and 
miraculously changed, a desert 
he had never seen before. Mile 
after mile it swept away be- 
fore him, hot, dry, suffocating, 
lifeless. The sparse vegetation 
was grey with the alkali dust. 
The heat hung choking in the 
air like a curtain. Lizards 
sprawled in the sun repulsive. 
A rattlesnake dragged his 
loathsome length from under 
a mesquite. The dried carcass 
of a steer, whose parchment 
skin drew tight across its 
bones, rattled in the breeze. 
Here and there rock ridges 
showed with the obscenity of 
so many skeletons, exposing 
to the hard cruel sky the 
earth’s nakedness. Thirst, de- 
lirium, death, hovered palpable 
in the wind, dreadful, uncon- 
querable, ghastly. The desert 
showed her teeth and lay in 
wait like a fierce beast. The 
little soul of man shrank in 
terror before it. 

Buck Johnson stared, re- 
calling the phrases of the letter, 
recalling the words of his 
foreman, Jed Parker. “It’s 
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too lonesome for me”; “I’m 
afraid’; “I hate it all”; “I’d 
go crazy here”; “The desert 
would make any one bad”; 
“The country is awful.” And 
the musing voice of the old 
cattleman, “I wonder if she'll 
like the country!” They re- 
iterated themselves over and 
over; and always as refrain 
his own confident reply, ‘‘ Like 
the country? Sure! Why 
shouldn’t she!” 

And then he recalled the 
summer just passing, and the 
woman who had made no fuss, 
Chance remarks of hers came 
back to him,—remarks whose 
meaning he had not at the 
time grasped, but which now 
he saw were desperate appeals 
to his understanding. He had 
known his desert. He had 
never known hers, 

With an exclamation Buck 
Johnson turned abruptly back 
to the arroyo. Bullet followed 
him, mildly curious, certain 
that his master’s reappearance 
meant a summons for himself. 

Down the miniature cliff the 
man slid, confidently, without 
hesitation, sure of himself. His 
shoulders held squarely, his step 
elastic, his eye bright, he walked 
to the fearful shapeless bundle 
now lying motionless on the 
flat surface of the alkali. 

Brent Palmer had fallen into 
a@ grim silence; but Estrella 
still moaned. The cattleman 
drew his knife and ripped loose 
the bonds. Immediately the 
flaps of the wet rawhide fell 
apart, exposing to the new day- 
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light the two bound together. 
Buck Johnson leaned over to 
touch the woman’s shoulder. 

“Estrella,” said he gently. 

Her eyes came open with a 
snap, and stared into his, wild 
with the surprise of his return. 

“Estrella,” he repeated, 
“how old are you?” 

She gulped down a sob, un- 
able to comprehend the purport 
of his question. 

“‘ How old are you, Estrella ?” 
he repeated again. 

“Twenty-one,” she gasped 


finally. 
“ Ah!” said he. 
He stood for a moment in 


deep thought, then began 
methodically, without haste, 
to cut loose the thongs that 
bound the two together. 

When the man and the 
woman were quite freed, he 
stood for a moment, the knife 
in his hand, looking down on 
them. Then he swung himself 
into the saddle and rode away 
straight down the narrow 
arroyo, out beyond its lower 
widening, into the vast plains 
the hither side of the Chira- 
cuahas. The alkali dust was 
snatched by the wind from be- 
neath his horse’s feet. Smaller 
and smaller he dwindled, rising 
and falling, rising and falling 
in the monotonous cow-pony’s 
lope. The heat shimmer veiled 
him for a moment, but he re- 
appeared. A mirage concealed 
him, but he emerged on the 
other side of it. Then suddenly 
he was gone. The desert had 
swallowed him up. 
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Paris, 16¢h January 1905. 


A CRISIS in the Government 
of any civilised country should 
interest all those who live under 
similar institutions. And, a 
fortiori, it should enlist the 
attention of Britons, whose 
constitution has been the model 
upon which Europe and the 
United States have formed 
their several systems of gov- 
ernment. But I doubt whether 
the recent crisis in the Govern- 
ment of France has been ob- 
served in Great Britain so 


closely as it deserves to be. 
It may be because the majority 
of our countrymen, being men 
of business, either go far afield 
for their markets or stop at 
home altogether, and so over- 


look the vital affairs of their 
next-door neighbours. It may 
be because France is geo- 
graphically almost one with 
ourselves, and we consider her 
as little as the ordinary Lon- 
doner considers the British 
Museum or Westminster Abbey. 
Yet it may be also that the 
majority of us are not attracted 
to the affairs of other people 
when those affairs are pre- 
sented to us in the abstract 
light of a telegraphic summary 
in our daily newspaper. We 
need some pictorial link to 
bind their emotions to our 
own,—some attempt to cap- 
ture the attention of the mind 
by the assistance of the eye, 
and of those other human sym- 
pathies which are popularly 
supposed to reside in “the 
heart,” 


FRENCH CHAMBER. 


To those, then, who find a 
genuine difficulty in taking an 
ordinary interest in the daily 
political life of France, let me 
endeavour to present, but not 
to criticise, the picture of a 
crisis in that life—with the 
preliminary observation that, 
owing to the present agreeable 
relations subsisting between 
our two countries, we have 
almost an obligation to feel 
solicitude for our friends and 
for their public health. 

The opening of the present 
session of the French Chamber 
brought a peck of troubles to 
the Prime Minister. Recent 
events had caused a serious 
split amongst his followers, and 
secessions from the “ bloc” were 
both numerous and important. 
The first shock was experienced 
when, by secret voting, the 
Government candidate for the 
Speaker’s office was defeated. 
The next blow came upon Satur- 
day the 14th January, when 
the Government majority fell 
to 14, then to 8, and then to 6. 
This was the first public de- 
monstration of the growing 
hostility to the Government of 
the day; the first-fruits of the 
violent antipathies aroused by 
the closing of the religious 
schools, the promised separa- 
tion of Church and State, the 
new system of private detec- 
tion, which is alleged to have 
been set up by the Government 
in nearly every household of 
France, to spy upon those who 
hold any kind of position in 
public or private trust. It is 
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with this second onslaught that 
my paper will concern itself. 
The battle was fought on a 
“motion for adjournment,” 
which was in reality a vote 
of censure upon the Govern- 
ment generally, and upon M. 
Combes in particular. The 
outposts had met on the previ- 
ous evening, and one damaging 
assault was delivered by M. 
Deschanel (an ex- Speaker) 
against his former colleagues ; 
but on this famous Saturday 
it was a case of continuous 
fighting at close range from 
two o'clock in the afternoon 
until past midnight. 

Picture the scene. Outside, a 
seething mass of people who 
are unable to gain admit- 
tance to the Chamber, waiting 
patiently for every scrap of 
news that can be conveyed to 
them from within—for the fate 
of the Government rests upon 
the issue of to-day. Inside, 
lobbies full of strangers with 
cards of admission, not one 
member to be seen amongst 
them. These are all seated in 
the historic horse-shoe Cham- 
ber: Conservatives and Cleri- 
cals on the right, Moderates in 
the centre, Radicals and Social- 
ists upon the left; above 
twelve tiers of members’ 
benches rise two lines of boxes, 
overflowing already with an 
eager and anxious audience of 
strangers. Facing the excited 
and expectant house, stands 
the orator; and behind and 
above him sits the Speaker, 
surrounded by officials of the 
House of Commons. M. 
Doumer, poor man, is new to 
the chair: he has only had 
four days of it, and a historic 
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crisis is already upon him, 
He was elected by a surprise 
majority of Conservatives and 
malcontent Radicals, who are 
expected before midnight to 
turn out the Government. 
He is pale and nervous; his 
voice is weak ; and the dignity 
of his position is not enhanced 
by the constant banging of his 
desk with a small wooden 
paper-knife and the ringing of 
a hand-bell, which are his only 
instruments for keeping order 
during the speeches. The sit- 
ting opens peacefully enough, 
comparatively speaking, with 
an essay from a Socialist mem- 
ber upon the merits of the poor 
and the demerits of the Code 
Napoléon which protects the 
rich! Nobody pays any great 
attention to him, for all eyes 
are fixed upon the Prime 
Minister, a small white-haired 
old gentleman, hook-nosed and 
bearded, who crouches on the 
front bench in the centre of 
the horse-shoe. He springs to 
the vacant Tribune, which 
looks suspiciously like the 
“dock” on this occasion, and 
faces the house. . . . Then the 


noise began, which never ceased - 


for two consecutive minutes 
until the small hours of the 
morning. And when I say 
“noise” I do not mean the 
ordinary clamour of the British 
House of Commons, which can 
be bad enough at times; it is 
something far more intense 
than that. The lids of desks 
are banged incessantly; shrill 
hoots, like the sound of fog- 
horns in the Mersey on a 
murky night, rend the air; 
volleys of derisive laughter, 
salvoes of frenzied cheering, 
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arms waving, fists shaking, 
exchange of violent expressions 
between various sections of the 
excited House,—this was the 
atmosphere in which the Prime 
Minister proceeded to defend 
the Government of France. 
It was an uneven performance: 
he has but one tone in his 
voice; but one gesture, and 
that with the right arm. 
Contemptuous in _ substance, 
almost apologetic in presenta- 
tion, and full of apprehension 
for its effect, the speaker con- 
tinued for nearly three hours 
his long-expected oration. It 
cannot be said of these French 
speeches that they are either 
conceived in a spirit of concili- 
ation or delivered in the hope 
of allaying excitement ; indeed, 
such an effect would be con- 
sidered wearisome to the last 
degree by our neighbours across 
the Channel; and, inasmuch as 
“boring’’ people is the one 
unpardonable crime in all 
countries nowadays, the “soft 
word” is not wasted upon the 
wrath that would far rather 
not be turned away. 

After M. Combes’ speech, 
which lasted two hours and 
forty minutes (in fulfilment 
of his opening promise to be 
“brief and to the point”), 
there was a short entr’acte 
of twenty minutes granted by 
the President, during which 
all parties rested from their 
arduous labours. But, on the 
resumption of hostilities, it was 
seen that the ferocity of the 
attack had not abated. First 
a private member, then an ex- 
Secretary for War, charged 
the Government in unmistak- 
able language with the worst 
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of public crimes, instigated by 
the lowest political motives, 
Everything came under re- 
view: the condition of the 
army, the Dreyfus case, the 
espionage system, the closing 
of religious establishments, the 
income-tax proposals, and the 
management of the Legion of 
Honour. This last question 
roused the greatest excitement, 
for nobody could extract any 
explanation of certain recent 
events concerning that honour- 
able body out of M. Combes. 
He merely said it was a ques- 
tion for the fountain of honour, 
the President of the Republic, 
and not for him: so far as he 
was concerned the incident was 
over. So surprising a reply 
brought old M. Ribot to his 
feet: he bounded to _ the 
Tribune, mounting the steps 
two at a time in his passion 
of opposition. A splendid old 
figure is this ex-Prime Minis- 
ter. In face very like the late 
Lord Morris, and in his reso- 
nant voice and noble bearing 
not less so. He has a perfect 
parliamentary manner, that 
polishes many of the shafts 
which he launches at the luck- 
less head of his successor with 
telling effect. His speech was 
the best so far, and rallied the 
Opposition, both ancient and 
modern, to even greater efforts 
in the way of novel interrup- 
tion. Indeed, at this point 
some occupants of the various 
galleries, strangers or senators, 
took their share in the general 
demonstration, and illustrated 
the objection to a number of 
enthusiastic persons “ think- 
ing aloud” at the same time. 
It was obvious that M. 
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Ribot’s speech had made a 
great effect, and must be im- 
mediately answered. M. Jaurés 
was the next to “catch the 
Speaker’s eye,” but he gave 
way at once to the present 
Secretary for War, whose in- 
tervention met with undeniable 
success. He is a tall powerful 
man, with strong gestures and 
an incisive voice. His speech 
was short, courageous, and in- 
dependent; it was somewhat 
autobiographical, introducing 
the personal note which is 
popular in al] assemblies, and 
cheered up the Government 
supporters, whom Ribot had 
considerably depressed. He re- 
ferred, modestly enough, to his 
own reputation for bravery and 
independent thought, which 
two months of office-bearing 
had not destroyed; and then 
proceeded to ask for time to go 
into the Legion of Honour 
question, which he promised to 
examine without bias or favour. 
It was a manly little speech, 
delivered at exactly the right 
moment, and M. Berteaux must 
have been well satisfied with 
his work when he saw the ser- 
ried ranks on the Government 
benches rise in their places, 
shouting with delight, upon 
the conclusion of his speech, 
and when he grasped in swift 
succession the score of hands 
held out to greet him as he re- 
turned to his seat. All eyes 
were once more fixed on Ribot, 
who, by a direct challenge, had 
elicited this telling reply: what 
would he do? There was no 
uncertainty in his mind, how- 
ever: the old war-horse revel- 
ling in the joy of battle showed 
no hesitation, felt no fear. 
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Once more he mounted to the 
Speaker’s platform; and, with 
increasing violence of lan- 
guage and wealth of gesture, 
hurled once more his charges 
of _tyranny, weakness, dis- 
honesty, and treachery at his 
opponents’ heads. The tem- 
perature was fast rising; the 
atmosphere was charged to its 
fullest with the electricity of 
party passion; the impression 
was reminiscent of a panic in 
the Wheat Pit at Chicago; any- 
thing might happen. This was 
the opportunity for Jaurés’, the 
stormy petrel of the Assembly. 
He fills a place somewhat 
similar to that occupied by Mr 
Chamberlain in our Parliament. 
He is a past-master in the arts 
of electioneering, a brilliant 
orator, a man of the strongest 
political convictions, the pos- 
sessor of many enemies and 
many friends. Let it but be 
whispered that “Jaurés is 
going to speak to-day,” and the 
benches and galleries will be 
filled full early in the after- 
noon. Short, thick-set, full- 
bearded, and lynx-eyed, he 
possesses a matchless voice, 
which he modulates with the 
skill of a consummate actor: 
the mobility of his face, the 
freedom of his movements, the 
beauty of his language, com- 
bine to secure for him the first 
place amongst French orators 
of the present day, and to 
assure him of the attention 
which genius must command. 
To this appreciation of Jaurés 
every deputy would subscribe 
in theory; but upon Saturday 
night genius had to stand 
aside for party exigency, and 
Jaurés had a difficult audience 
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to address. No sooner had he 
begun his speech than a cry of 
“Don’t let us hear him!” rose 
from the Opposition benches, 
and a Kentish fire from two 
hundred desk-lids, accompanied 
by a hooting as if from all the 
motor-cars in Europe, was the 
result. This was too much for 
the Socialists, to whom Jaurés 
is the ideal of all that is worth 
living for; and their reprisal 
was swift and effective. <A 
little band of thirty young men 
marched across the floor of the 
House in Indian file, amid the 
enthusiastic cheers of their 
friends, and made their way to 
those benches on the right 
where the noise was loudest. 
Naturally, the Opposition re- 
sented this incursion, and from 
the preliminary scuffles a free 
fight seemed inevitable. In 


vain did the harassed Speaker 


thump his desk with the in- 
adequate paper-knife, and ring 
his hand-bell until his wrist 
ached. Nobody paid the faint- 
estattention; everybody seemed 
powerless to avail or to avert. 
So he took advantage of a rule 
which enables the Speaker, 
under such conditions, to sus- 
pend the sitting until a calmer 
atmosphere shall supervene. 
By this time it was nearly 10 
o'clock; nobody had dined; 
everybody was hungry, and 
consequently cross. Down- 
stairs in the lobbies the excite- 
ment was intense: the “man- 
ceuvre” was canvassed with 
great heat between groups of 
perfect strangers, and the re- 
sulf of the approaching division 
was the source of endless dis- 
cussion. Upstairs the ladies 
in the strangers’ gallery were 
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partially refreshed by sand- 
wiches and “sirops” consider- 
ately sent to them by their 
member friends. 

Soon a bell rang through 
the corridors, announcing that 
the sitting was resumed; and 
there, in his place, stood Jaurés, 
calm and collected, ready to 
continue where he left off. 
And so he did resume, in a 
somewhat less noisy Chamber, 
and in a strain of wonderful 
eloquence, his impassioned de- 
fence of a Government whose 
days were being numbered by 
hours. After a powerful per- 
oration, he swept from the 
rostrum back into the bosom 
of the party which worships 
him, and the debate was closed. 
The Prime Minister then 
informed the House that the 
Government would stand or 
fall by the result of the 
division, and made the usual 
urgent appeal for support from 
his party. Asa result he got 
a@ majority of 14 votes, which 
seemed small enough in all 
conscience, but which satisfied 
him. Then a curious scene 
took place, after the announce- 
ment of the figures by the 
Speaker: an ancient and re- 
spectable-looking deputy (very 
like Mr Samuel Smith, M.P.) 
approached the Prime Minister 
in rather an excited manner, 
and from the folds of a vol- 
uminous overcoat produced a 
large copper saucepan, with 
which (it was anticipated) he 
proposed to assault M. Combes. 
Such a project was mercifully 
frustrated by some stalwart 
men in livery, who wrenched 
the offending instrument from 
the old man’s hand, and dragged 
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him somewhat forcibly away. 
Once again the sound of rage 
and fury filled the Chamber : 
some were for protecting 
Baudry d’Asson, who managed 
to throw an old spoon and a 
toy necklace (made of miniature 
medals and saucepans) at his 
opponent before he was got out 
of reach ; others formed a body- 
guard round the person of the 
Prime Minister. In various 
parts of the Chamber lesser 
brawls were going on, which 
were temporarily suspended 
whilst M. Combes made a 
dignified appeal for protection 
from bodily injury to the 
Speaker. A vote of censure 
was next passed upon the aged 
humourist of the occasion, who 
had prematurely introduced the 
methods of Carnival-time into 
a parliamentary debate. And 
here the significance of the 
saucepan (casserole) must be 
explained. It transpires that 
years ago the chief Government 
spy was an individual bearing 
the name of Casserole ; and now 
every detective engaged in the 
eavesdropping profession is 
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immediately named after him. 
It is much more respectful to 
refer to persons in the service 
of Government as “saucepans ” 
than as “spies.” Two other 
divisions followed, being votes 
of confidence moved by Govern- 
ment “bonnets.” Down went 
the majority to 8, and then to 
6, by which time the fate of 
the Ministry was sealed, and 
with it the career of M. Combes 
was brought to a dramatic close. 
The tumult never abated one 
jot during the last few hours of 
the debate, and M. Doumer 
must have reflected as he left 
the Speaker’s chair that night 
on the unwisdom of exchanging 
the silence of Indo-China for 
the civilisation of the Palais 
Bourbon. 

And so the piece ended in 
uproar; the audience seemed 
tired of its title, of the cos- 
tumes, of the actors. These 


will no doubt be changed in 
accordance with the public 
taste; then the play will be 
renewed, but the plot will re- 
main the same. 

IAN MALCOLM. 














Age and Childhood. 


AGE AND CHILDHOOD. 


SHE stooped with serious eyes 
Where peace in shadow lay, 
Searched in my frightened eyes, and smiled 
All fear away. 


Pierced to my heart—my heart, 
All language else forgot, 
Caught all the secrets love to love 
Refuses not. 


Trembling, and dim, and weak, 
Took my cold, idle hand 
That yearned, yet trembled to receive 
Her mute command. 


Out of the dusk a bird— 
A leaf from the tossing tree— 
Eyes in a fading mist of age 


Summoning me. 


WALTER DE LE MARE. 
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OF THE MAKING OF HISTORIANS — THE TEACHING OF METHOD AT THE 
UNIVERSITIES—HISTORY AT PORT ARTHUR—THE CONTRADICTIONS OF 
EYE-WITNESSES—RUSSIA IN REVOLT: THE CZARS LOST OPPORTUNITY 
—DISRAELI’S FIRST AND LAST NOVELS. 


THERE is nothing more dan- 
gerous in the agitation which 
has recently been busy against 
the study of Greek, than the 
fact that the arguments em- 
ployed by the moderns may 
be urged with equal relevance 
against any other branch of 
learning. It is objected in the 
first place that Greek cannot 
usefully be applied to the com- 
mon pursuits of life ; and in the 
second that the undergraduate, 
if he do not specialise in class- 
ics, has neither the time nor 
the talent to come off with 
more than a smattering. But 
if these objections are valid, 
then all other studies must 
follow Greek into the limbo 
of forgetfulness. It is the un- 
happy fate of most merely to 
touch the fringe of knowledge, 
and if Greek is to be abolished 
because the pass-man makes 
but little progress in under- 
standing the greatest of all 
languages, then we must rid 
ourselves also of Latin, mathe- 
matics, history, and natural 
science. Tunc tua res agitur, 
paries quum proximus ardet, 
said Professor Mayor many 
years ago, and the crusade 
against Greek is but an inci- 
dent in a larger crusade against 
all polite learning. Indeed, if 
we are to place our universities 
beneath the heel of the capital- 
Ist, keen to obtain a quick 
return for his money, Oxford 


and Cambridge must needs 
suppress all their schools, and 
replace their ancient studies 
by carpenter’s benches and 
classes for the practice of 
French conversation. Then we 
shall never lack waiters or 
mechanics, and if the universi- 
ties are ruined, what does it 
matter? They never turned out 
a man capable of “bossing” a 
steel-trust, or of conducting the 
correspondence of an insurance 
office in a language not his 
own. 

Our system of education 
has, in truth, been so sternly 
criticised that we marvel the 
more at the temerity of Pro- 
fessor Firth, who, in an in- 
augural lecture delivered at 
Oxford, was rash enough to 
plead for “the historical teach- 
ing of history.” For history is 
of no greater service in the 
“struggle for life” than Greek 
itself. It can neither fill our 
pockets nor reveal the hidden 
origins of life. It is, therefore, 
useless to the men of business 
and the professors of science, 
who would arrogantly direct 
our studies. Is it not far 
better to make a corner in 
hardware or to dissect the 
brain of a pigeon than to waste 
your time over the prowess of 
the heroes who built up the 
British Empire, and over the 
wisdom of those men who 
framed our constitution? Pro- 
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fessor Firth, however, is not 
intimidated, and we may con- 
gratulate him, not merely upon 
his good sense, but on his 
courage. His view of history 
is liberal and generous. He 
does not take the fashionable 
view that “history is a science, 
nothing more and nothing less.” 
On the contrary, he believes 
that it lies between the two 
extremes of science and art. 
In other words, it is neither 
science nor art, “but it par- 
takes of the nature of both.” 
We should prefer to regard it 
as an art, which, like all the 
other arts, does not disdain the 
help of science. But to admit 
that the presentation of facts 
is even a part of the historian’s 
duty is a vast concession, and 
we are grateful to Professor 
Firth for lifting up his voice 
against the prevailing heresy. 

Now, it has been discovered 
by some over-zealous professors, 
with M. Seignobos at their 
head, that the word “history ” 
has been misapplied ever since 
the time of Herodotus, and 
that the historian’s duty begins 
and ends with the collection 
and the testing of facts. If 
those professors speak the 
truth, then Thucydides and 
Tacitus, Gibbon and Froude, 
have claimed a title which does 
not belong to them. Nor 
would the champions of this 
new school stop here. They 
would claim a place for their 
studies among the exact sci- 
ences, believing that, if they 
collect enough dry facts, the 
politicians of to-day will be 
able to shape their actions by 
the events of the past. This 
theory appears to us at once 


over-bold and irrational. In 
the first place, the partisans of 
a new school should not claim 
for themselves a title which has 
always been used in another 
sense. That M. Seignobos and 
his colleagues are doing excel- 
lent work we have no doubt; 
but they have no right to the 
exclusive use of the name which 
has been honoured by Gibbon, 
by Michelet, and by Mommsen. 
Though it is true that with- 
out the hod and barrow no 
palace could be built, the man 
who carries the hod and shoves 
the barrow is not an architect. 
The raw material of document- 
ary evidence is the historian’s 
prime necessity, but the raw 
material must always be sub- 
sidiary to the finished work. 
Facts, moreover, have of them- 
selves no particular significance, 
which is only given them by the 
selection and synthesis of the 
artist ; and, even if the amass- 
ing of facts is of genuine im- 
portance, these facts only be- 
come history when they are 
arranged, balanced, and esti- 
mated by the historian. 

But if it be absurd to filch 
a distinguished title and to 
confer it upon a narrow sect, 
it is still more absurd to apply 
the terminology of science to a 
perfectly human study. The 
materials of history — letters, 
speeches, documents of all 
kinds—are coloured by human 
intelligence, or impaired by 
human prejudice. They can- 
not be justly interpreted with- 
out sympathy and imagination. 
Each document must be inter- 
preted, not merely according 
to the circumstances under 
which it was written, but ac- 
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cording to the character of the 
man who wrote it. How, then, 
shall you arrive at your scien- 
tific truth, unless you make it 
a rule of the game that what- 
ever stands in manuscript or 
in print is invariably true? 
And there is another difficulty 
which besets the path of the 
scientific historian. His calcu- 
lations may be upset in a 
moment by the wayward con- 
duct of tyrant or hero; and it 
is idle to expect phenomena, 
which may be changed by the 
artifice of one great man, to be 
invariable as the phenomena of 
the so-called natural sciences. 
Indeed, those who speak of 
human development, as though 
it followed an ascertainable 
scientific law, employ a wil- 
fully false metaphor, and we 
are glad to note that Professor 
Firth has laid stress upon the 
artistic representation which is 
still the essential and delicate 
duty of the historian. 

But Professor Firth has not 
merely defended his study 
against the encroachments of 
science ; he has, greatly daring, 
ventured to declare that the 
object of the Modern History 
School at Oxford is to train 
historians. At present, he tells 
us, “an historian seems to be 
merely an accidental by-product 
of the school, and not one of 
the natural results of our 
elaborate system of teaching.” 
In other words, the study of 
history is a useful instrument 
for those who shirk the greater 
difficulties of classics and 
mathematics. It gives the 
student an opportunity of ac- 
quiring that which is commonly 
known as general knowledge. 
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In Professor Firth’s words, “it 
produces well-informed poli- 
ticians and journalists, good 
civil servants, and many useful 
persons in less conspicuous 
spheres.” Nevertheless there 
is a suspicion of dilettantism 
in the present study of history. 
Its very simplicity deprives it 
of the advantage which is 
peculiar to the more difficult 
branches of learning: it is but 
a poor training for the intelli- 
gence. There is no _ under- 
graduate, gifted with a retentive 
memory, who cannot get up 
enough text-books to carry 
him triumphantly through 
an examination. But if 
history be of any value, its 
materials must be sought out- 
side the text-books. Now, the 
art of history cannot be taught, 
since the artist is born, not 
made. But on the scientific 
side much may be accomplished. 
Students may be taught to 
collect and to sift the facts, 
which are the materials of 
history, and, if they never be- 
come full - fledged historians 
themselves, they may give in- 
valuable aid to those more 
richly endowed with the quali- 
ties of understanding and 
imagination. They may also 
—and this is of far greater 
importance to themselves— 
train their minds to pierce the 
secrets of the past, and even to 
understand the facts of the 
present. Nor, if they are pro- 
perly instructed, need they lack 
an opportunity of sharpening 
their faculties. For the first 
time in our experience the 
documents of history are being 
catalogued and printed with 
zeal and intelligence. Not 
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merely has the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission pub- 
lished its invaluable reports, 
but Memoirs and Letters are 
almost rivalling cheap fiction 
in popularity. This, indeed, is 
the literary characteristic of 
our age—a love of ancient 
gossip, a curiosity of ancient 
life. No doubt much that has 
been published is of little value, 
but on the vast heap of printed 
matter there are some pages 
worthy of preservation; and 
here the historical student may 
find one field for his labours. 
And when these printed records 
are exhausted, there remain the 
immense collection of written 
documents preserved in the 
Record Office and _ British 
Museum, which are for the 
most part unknown. But 
these records of the past can 
only be examined and classified 
by those trained for the work, 
and so far Oxford has done 
little to further the cause of 
historical research. Even to- 
day Professor Firth does not 
take a sanguine view of the 
school over which he presides. 


“At the end of two years,” says 
he, “ we turn out our man, even our 
first-class man, unable to read MSS. 
unless they are very modern ones, 
unaccustomed to handle original 
authorities, and without any know- 
ledge of historical bibliography. In 
most cases he has very little acquaint- 
ance with modern languages. Our 
young . Oxford historian is not 
equipped with any of the special 
knowledge needed for the pursuit of 
independent researches, and the pro- 
duction of work of lasting value. 
And yet the most fatal thing is not 
the lack of a scholar’s equipment, but 
that he has not acquired the mental 
habits of a scholar. He has remained 


too long the passive recipient of other 
men’s knowledge. 


He has been 
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taught results instead of methods; 
not how to find out, but what to 
remember.” 


The sharpest sting of this 
indictment is in the tail. Al- 
though the capitalists, who 
would if they could convert 
our Universities into technical 
schools, clamour for useful and 
immediate results, it is the duty 
of the Universities to teach 
methods, and methods alone. 
We cannot ask a boy of twenty 
to achieve a piece of lasting or 
original work. But we can 
expect his mind to be so well 
trained, that when the time 
comes, with ripened experience 
and a broader outlook, he shall 
perform something which his 
contemporaries will not despise. 
And method alone will make 
this performance possible ; and 
it is method which Professor 


Firth intends to enforce. He 
will instruct his pupils in 
bibliography; he will show 


them where they may find the 
true authorities for English 
history, both in print and in 
manuscript; and if his pupils 
follow his lectures with prud- 
ence, they will carry away with 
them something more than 
barren results: they will be 
able, when their time comes, to 
unravel the intricacies of what- 
ever subject they choose. They 
may not all become historians, 
for the higher gifts of selection 
and expression may be denied 
them. But they may prove 
patient guides unto the his- 
torian’s feet, and who shall deny 
that this of itself is a noble 
aim? As we have said, he who 
carries the hod is not an archi- 
tect; but the hodman also per- 
forms his proper task, and 
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without his help the architect 
can never worthily carry out his 
lofty designs. 


But if the task of recon- 
structing the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries be beset 
with difficulties, the artists of 
the future who aspire to write 
the history of these times will 
be still more grievously puzzled. 
For, in addition to official 
records, letters, and memoirs, 
the daily press, prejudiced and 
contradictory, will rise up be- 
fore them as a bogey. For, 
while on the one hand the 
newspapers of to-day cannot 
be neglected, on the other hand 
they make no statement which 
must not be viewed with dis- 
trust and scrutinised with care. 
Not merely do they contradict 
each other with peculiar con- 
stancy, they are fearlessly in- 
consistent with themselves, 
hoping that the lie of yesterday 
may be forgotten in the ex- 
aggeration of to-day. Imagine 
what the result would be if 
a hundred years hence two 
scholars were to write the 
history of the last decade, the 
one relying upon the Tory, the 
other upon the Radical press ! 
An unprejudiced reader com- 
paring the two accounts would 
not know that he was contem- 
plating the events of one and 
the same period. Yet, unless 
the present simple faith in the 
sanctity of print be not 
abolished in the future, the 
historians of the twenty-first 
century are likely to tell the 
story of this generation in 
terms which are unintelligible 
and ridiculous. Of the ex- 
traordinary difficulty which 
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hinders the understanding of 
contemporary history we have 
lately had a shining instance. 
Some weeks ago Port Arthur 
fell before the prolonged as- 
saults of the Japanese.  In- 
stantly the special correspond- 
ents told a dozen different 
stories. General Stdissel, we 
heard, was the greatest hero of 
all time, who had kept his flag 
flying in spite of death, hunger, 
and disease. It was asserted 
on the best authority that a 
mere handful was left of the 
intrepid garrison ; that the sur- 
vivors slept at their posts, 
because there was no one to 
relieve them. The German 
Emperor, who is pleased to 
patronise the brave of all 
countries, hastened to decorate 
the Russian general; and 
General Nogi, the victor, was 
in some danger of being eclipsed 
by the greater glory of the 
vanquished. But suddenly 
there came a reaction; another 
story was told in the news- 
papers; and General Stéssel 
was cruelly deposed from his 
throne. In a few days he 
dwindled from the greatest 
hero that Russia had, or 
any other nation had ever 
known, toa “meritorious foreign 
gentleman” visiting Nagasaki 
for his health. Moreover, it 
soon became apparent that 
General Stéssel was not the 
hero to his own men that he 
appeared to an over-zealous 
Emperor. He had failed, we 
were told, to encourage his 
garrison, or even to strengthen 
Port Arthur. Rojushan was 
unfortified, and its defenceless 
condition was due entirely 
to Stédssel’s idle indifference. 
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Worse still, it was said that 
the general, to whom all 
Europe bowed the knee, had 
been lamentably deficient in 
discipline. ‘Many of the mili- 
tary officers were useless,” 
writes one correspondent in 
his crude fashion, “applying 
for leave on days when there 
were attacks, and leaving the 
command to sergeants. The 
naval officers were useless, and 
were generally drunk.” Nor is 
this the end of the indictment. 
It is even hinted that Stéssel’s 
surrender was vigorously op- 
posed by his colleagues, and 
that the other generals would 
never have deserted the strong- 
hold had they been permitted 
to keep the flag flying. And, 
indeed, there seems no reason 
why the Russians should not 
have withstood the attack of 
their enemies for many weeks 
longer. We are assured by the 
correspondents that the food- 
supply was sufficient for three 
months, and that as yet no 
private stores were command- 
eered. The Russians, more- 
over, were well supplied with 
ammunition: there still re- 
mained to them more than 
eighty thousand shells and 
some two millions of rifle 
cartridges. But the greatest 
surprise of all was reserved 
for the moment when the Rus- 
sian army marched out with 
all the honours of war. The 
eyes of the whole civilised 
world were upon them, and 
the sympathetic imagination 
pictured a few maimed and 
wounded heroes crawling out 
against their will from a fort- 
ress which their great hearts 
were still resolute to defend. 
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And there came forth from 
Port Arthur not only a band 
of disabled stragglers, but an 
army of more than 20,000 men, 
who had lacked nothing but 
vegetables, and whose worst 
suffering had been caused by 
scurvy. Would it be possible 
to find in history a more com- 
plete contradiction? On the 
one hand we hear the lofty 
boast, “Port Arthur shall be 
my grave”; on the other we 
see with our mind’s eye the sur- 
rendered officers “happy and 
cheerful,” delighting in the 
amiability of their enemies, and 
praying that their compatriots 
on the Shaho may soon share 
with them the inestimable priv- 
ileges of an enforced peace. 
Such is the fashion in which 
history is composed by eye- 
witnesses, and while we gladly 
suspend our own judgment, we 
cannot but marvel at the mis- 
guided dogmatism which per- 
suades the correspondents to 
assume a knowledge of passing 
events which they cannot pos- 
sibly possess. After all, it is 
no easier for a journalist to 
discover what is happening in 
Port Arthur, if he happens to 
be living at Chifu, than if he 
stayed at home in his back 
office. Few men are able to 
recognise facts, even if they lie 
beneath their eyes, and the seat 
of war is not uncommonly a 
mere factory of gossip. But 
the standard of truth set up 
by our journals is not high; 
the correspondents must find 
news at any cost, and their 
messages are faithfully printed 
as though they bore the im- 
press of the gospel. And even 
if a correspondent be permitted 
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to discover the truth, he tricks 
it out in all the coloured rags 
of a false picturesqueness, until 
it becomes unintelligible. He 
resembles the historian con- 
demned by Lucian. This artist’s 
“description of the Emperor’s 
shield,” we are told, ‘takes up 
a whole book. He makes a 
Gorgon’s head swell out of the 
middle of it, with horrible star- 
ing snakes about it, instead of a 
head of hair. His belt he com- 
pares tothe rainbow. What an 
inundation of words to describe 
Vologesus’ coat and bridle, and 
Osroés’ head, when he swam 
over the Tigris! Thence he 
carries him into a cave, so 
thickly shaded with laurels, 
myrtle, and ivy, that the sun- 
beams cannot penetrate them.” 
How well we know this vain 
endeavour to write finely, and 
how sincerely we may ask with 
Lucian, What impertinent cir- 
cumstances are these? How- 
ever, impertinent or not, it is 
these circumstances upon which 
we depend for our knowledge 
of contemporary history, and 
though we know how little we 
may believe the words of “ eye- 
witnesses,” in a century their 
reports may have taken on the 
dignity of age, and may even 
appear credible to our great- 
great-grandchildren. 

But one fact emerges from 
the many contradictions of the 
newspapers: Port Arthur is in 
the hands of the Japanese, who 
after ten years have taken an 
ample revenge upon those who 
robbed them of the fruits of 
victory. And the achievement 
affects others besides them- 
selves. Henceforth a new 
Power will take part in the 
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councils of the world, a Power 
which can be neither patronised 
nor neglected. Nowhere in 
history can you match this 
sudden rise to greatness. 
Some fifty years ago Japan 
was despised as a mere horde 
of savages by the Western 
nations, which she rigidly ex- 
cluded from her ports. To-day 
she has not only struck a blow 
at Russia’s power in the East : 
she has proclaimed herself the 
rival of Germany and England. 
If it be true that the Pacific 
will be the battlefield of the 
future, then we shall all have 
to reckon with the new-risen 
empire of the Mikado. For 
ourselves we have no fear of 
the yellow peril; but neverthe- 
less it is clear that a new factor 
is introduced into politics, and 
that Japan will never again be 
carelessly set aside by a con- 
spiracy of three interested 
Powers. When once peace is 
declared, there are many ques- 
tions which will demand solu- 
tion. At present Japanese 
emigrants are excluded from 
some of our Colonies, as though 
they belonged to an inferior 
and undesirable race. But if 
they come off victorious in their 
struggle with Russia, they can 
hardly submit to an affront 
which is not offered to other 
civilised peoples. Moreover, 
they will doubtless prove an 
active competitor in the trade 
and empire of the East, and 
there is no nation which they 
can injure more effectually than 
England. But, apart from the 
fact that they are bound to us 
by the chain of an equal alli- 
ance, we need not dread their 
hostility. There is no reason 
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why the interests of England 
should conflict with the interests 
of Japan. And even if a long 
peace were not necessary to her 
recuperation, it is against Ger- 
many and not against us that 
Japan would direct her arms. 
However, whatever happens, 
the future is doubtful and 
obscure, and it is no small 
satisfaction to think that we 
shall witness in the next few 
years the opening of a new 
and unexpected chapter in the 
world’s history. 


Meanwhile, Russia has found 
an even fiercer foe at home 
than that which confronts her 
in Manchuria. The Czar’s 
courage has once more failed 
him at the critical moment, 
and he has missed an oppor- 
tunity of gaining popularity, 
which has fallen to the lot of 
few autocrats. Had he faced 
the mob, which demanded an 
audience, he would have won, 
by a single gesture, a new army 
of adherents. The hatred which 
a costly war has inspired in 
the minds of an impoverished 
people might have been for- 
gotten in an instant. Had he 
had the generous thought which 
flashed into the brain of 
Richard II., himself not a 
miracle of courage; had he 
said to his subjects, “I will be 
your leader,” and offered re- 
dress for their grievances, he 
would have assured the loyalty 
of his people, and established 
his throne upon the rock of 
enthusiastic gratitude. But he 
did none of these things. Like 


many another weak man, he 
chose what may have appeared 
for the moment the stronger 
He hid himself in a 


course. 
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palace, and had the crowd of 
strikers shot down as though 
they had been caught red- 
handed in rebellion. The result 
is that we may discern in 
Russia all the signs of a rev- 
olution. The brutal ferocity 
which, towards the end of the 
eighteenth century, deluged 
France in blood had a smaller 
beginning, and less excuse, than 
the massacre which has taken 
place in St Petersburg. Even 
in a season of profound peace, 
so thoughtless a massacre 
might mean the ruin of a 
dynasty. But its consequences 
cannot but be grave; and the 
Czar needs all the support that 
he can get to prosecute the 
war in Manchuria, when not 
merely his empire in the Far 
Kast, but his very throne itself, 
is in danger. Not even the 
most patient people in the 
world can be massacred into 
obedience by an autocrat’s 
artillery, nor dragooned into 
silence by Imperial Guards. 
To make a wilderness and call 
it peace is the policy of a mad- 
man, and yet the Czar had 
no other argument to give the 
workmen of St Petersburg than 
gunpowder. 

So far, it must be admitted 
that the people has behaved 
with dignity and moderation. 
Led by Father Gapon, a zealous 
priest, and Maxim Gorky, after 
Tolstoi the most distinguished 
of Russian novelists, it asked 
no more than permission to 
submit its grievances to the 
Czar. The leaders did their 
utmost to secure a quiet hear- 
ing ; but the official barrier was 
not to be crossed, and tte work- 
men marched upon the palace 
not knowing what their recep- 
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tion was to be. Their doubts, 
however, were soon set at rest. 
The Cossacks and Uhlans met 
them first with the knout and 
then with bullets. Hundreds 
perished for their temerity, and 
we are probably now merely 
on the threshold of disaster. 
Meanwhile, Father Gapon has 
told the working men of Russia 
that there is no Czar, and that 
it is time for them to begin 
without their sovereign to carry 
on the struggle for national 
freedom. We are no advocates 
of bloodshed and revolution. 
We do not believe that as- 
sassination has ever furthered 
a good cause. But the Rus- 
sians of to-day have a far 
deeper grievance than that 
which urged the French of 
1789 to revolt. Moreover, the 
policy of carnage was not 
theirs. They asked no more 
than discussion and _ redress, 
and it would have been well 
if the Czar had remembered 
Bacon’s wise remedy for sedi- 
tion. “To give moderate liberty 
for griefs. and discontentments 
to evaporate,” said the phil- 
osopher, “is a safe way. For 
he that turneth the humours 
back, and maketh the wound 
bleed inwards, endangereth 
malign ulcers, and pernicious 
impostumations.” The Czar 
has turned the humours back, 
and who shall say how malign 
the ulcers will prove which he 
has endangered ? 


To-day, then, the eyes of all 
are turned to the Hast —to 
Russia in revolt and to the ris- 
ing sun of Japan, to the East 
which held the interest and 
inflamed the imagination of 
VOL CLXXVIL—NO. MLXXII 
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Benjamin Disraeli. And there 
is some reason, even in the poli- 
tical situation, why we should 
again regard the achievements 
of the most original, and, in 
some respects, the greatest 
statesman of the nineteenth 
century. That there has been 
a revival of admiration for 
Disraeli is indisputable. The 
world has even discovered the 
brilliant merits of his novels, 
which were decried for many 
years as wildly extravagant. 
New editions of these enter- 
taining works are being pub- 
lished on all hands—the surest 
sign of a living popularity. 
And of these editions none is 
better than ‘Vivian Grey,’ 
published at the De la More 
Press, and prefaced by Mr 
Lucian Wolf. Written when 
its author was little more than 
twenty years of age, this ro- 
mance has defied extinction, 
even though its author would 
have been glad to suppress it. 
That it has the faults of inex- 
perience is obvious. ‘Books 
written by boys,” said Disraeli, 
“which pretend to give a pic- 
ture of manners, and to deal in 
knowledge of human nature, 
must be affected.” And ‘Vivian 
Grey’ is affected in style, in 
plot, and in character. Never- 
theless, it possesses the quality 
of sincerity—a sincerity to 
youth and high spirits. The 
author was so splendidly con- 
vinced of his own omniscience, 
that there was no project, 
either active or literary, which 
he would not have essayed. Of 
course, he wrote in the fashion 
of the time, and if you had 
patience to compare ‘Vivian 
Grey’ with its forgotten con- 
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temporaries, you would see that 
it echoed the poplar catch- 
words, and_ refiected the 
popular interests with some 
accuracy. It is Byronic, it 
is lackadaisical, it is fantastic. 
Its hero cares not for dinner 
so long as he is in time for 
the guava and liqueurs. But 
under the velvet glove of 
estheticism there is the iron 
hand of action, and Vivian 
Grey, when he is not dis- 
playing his eloquence, is ready 
to manage mankind “ by study- 
ing their tempers, and humour- 
ing their weaknesses.” In 
other words, he has always 
“a smile for a friend, and a 
sneer for the world.” But to 
whatever page you turn in 
this romance you find traces 
of the life and energy which 
were characteristic of its 
author. He tried many 


things in his life, and save 
in poetry he always succeeded. 
And if ‘ Vivian Grey’ is puerile, 
as Disraeli called it, it still 
bears upon it the mark of 


genius. The mark of genius, 
indeed, is visible upon all that 
Disraeli ever wrote, save only 
the ‘Revolutionary Epic’; and 
a brief year after the second 
part of ‘ Vivian Grey’ was writ- 
ten, he published a veritable 
masterpiecein ‘Popanilla,’ which 
can be compared only with the 
works of Lucian, and which 
loses nothing in the compari- 
son. Born in a library, as he 
said, he was always a master 
of his craft, and though bred 
upon books, he always wrote 
and thought like a man. 
Read, for instance, the earli- 
est speeches printed in Mr 
Kebbel’s admirable collection, 
and you will find, even in 
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their wild exaggerations, a 
maturity of thought, and a 
lucidity of utterance, which 
escape the most of politicians 
to the end. 

Moreover, when Benjamin 
Disraeli wrote ‘Vivian Grey,’ 
he was not wholly without 
knowledge of the world. He 
had had one unique experience. 
Readers of Mr Smiles’ ‘ His- 
tory of the House of Murray’ 
will remember that he was 


concerned with a speculator 


named Bowles in establishing 
that hapless journal, ‘ The 
Representative.’ As Murray’s 
friend, the young Disraeli had 
been on a mission to Chiefs- 
wood. He had talked to Sir 
Walter and Lockhart with the 
utmost temerity, and had been 
treated by them “in a manner 
the most confidential that you 
can possibly conceive.” With 
all the courage of twenty years, 
he had offered Lockhart the 
director-generalship of an im- 
mense organ, and had sug- 
gested that he should be placed 
“‘at the head of a band of high- 
bred gentlemen and important 
interests.” The project failed, 
and Disraeli was left in 
Murray’s debt. But the debt 
was presently repaid, and 
Disraeli was the richer by an 
experience which he could 
never forget, and from which 
he might infer whatever he did 
not know of life. 

Mr Wolf suffers in his intro- 
duction, as all those must suffer 
who attempt to make bricks 
without straw. He has neg- 
lected none of the few sources 
of information which are open 
tous. He has analysed what- 
ever Mr Smiles and Sir Henry 
Layard: have to tell us; and he 
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has discovered that Disraeli 
wrote ‘Vivian Grey’ to pay a 
sum of money which he owed 
to John Murray. His dis- 
covery, we think, is too ingeni- 
ous. It might well be argued 
that all works have been in- 
spired by poverty. Maybe 
Shakespeare would not have 
written ‘Hamlet’ had he been a 
multi-millionaire. But though 
an honourable sense of the duty 
we owe to our creditors is one 
of the mainsprings of human 
endeavour, genius is a surer 
guide to literary excellence 
than debt. Moreover, even if 
an obligation incurred to Mur- 
ray urged the young Disraeli 
to work, it did not dictate 
what form that work should 
take, and Disraeli wrote 
‘Vivian Grey’ because he could 
not help it. He could not help 


being a man of letters any 


more than he could refrain 
from statesmanship, for he was 
born with the twin faculty of 
literature and politics. In 
brief, necessity is no more the 
cause of a book than a pot of 
ink and a quill pen. They are 
all three useful adjuncts, and 
that is all that can be said by 
the most hardened dogmatist. 
When Disraeli’s first novel 
was published the critics com- 
plained that it owed its success 
to Colburn’s audacious puffing. 
The fragment of Lord Beacons- 
field’s unfinished novel has been 
ushered into the world under 
similar auspices. It has been 
advertised like a popular en- 
cyclopedia or a patent candle, 
and it might well have dis- 
pensed with this preliminary 
adulation. For it is a genuine 
fragment of the master, com- 
posed by the same hand which 
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wrote ‘Sybil’ and ‘ Lothair.’ 
What would we not give were 
it complete! In almost every 
line there are touches of the 
old irony and the familiar 
humour. The sketch of Clap- 
ham Common, with its “ schools 
and hymns and Bible-classes and 
tract distributions and indus- 
trial homes,” could only have 
been drawn by one hand. And 
then there is the man of 
mystery who makes but -a 
furtive appearance, and who 
might, had the work been 
finished, have been another 
Sidonia. Above all, there is 
Joseph Toplady Falconet, the 
young statesman with more 
eloquence than humour, who 
would have been the most life- 
like portrait of Disraeli’s most 
determined opponent, W. E. 
Gladstone. Nor did Disraeli’s 
skill in making phrases desert 
him in this last fragment. 
How excellent is his observa- 
tion that there is a freemasonry 
among prigs, and that all prigs 
spoke of Falconet as of the 
coming man! Admirable, too, 
is Lord Bertram’s advice to the 
young politician to leave “the 
Red Sea alone,” as “it was a 
miracle that saved us from 
being drowned in it before.” 
In brief, the very excellence of 
the fragment makes us regret 
the more deeply that we shall 
never know the fate of Joseph 
Toplady Falconet. Wellnigh 
a years separate the 
juvenility of ‘Vivian Grey’ 
from the assured irony of these 
unfinished chapters. But the 
hand that wrote them is the 
same, and of few novelists may 
it be said, as of Disraeli, that 
he kept his talents undimmed 
unto the last. 
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A STUDY OF THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. 


BY CHASSEUR. 


II. THE LAND CAMPAIGN TO 


WE have shown in a pre- 
vious article the considerations 
which prompted the Naval De- 
partment of Japan to throw 
down the gauntlet to the Rus- 
sian Pacific Squadron. It was 
prepared to carry out to the 
letter all it promised to the 
Cabinet. The past year has 
proved that it did not under- 
estimate the task which stood 
in front of it. It is now our 
intention to make a brief and 
cursory study of the land 
operations as conducted by 
the Japanese War Department. 
Considering the high estimate 
which the Western world placed 


upon Russia’s military organ- 
isation, it was not so much the 
fact that the Japanese were 
prepared to face the Russians 
on the water that impressed 
Europe, as that they should 
also contemplate land opera- 


tions on a large scale. As far 
as we can judge, it was the 
Japanese navy that was the 
less confident of the two ser- 
vices. The War Department 
in Tokio entertained little ap- 
prehension with regard to the 
success of their land operations, 
provided the navy could carry 
out its share in the general 
scheme. We will presently 
show the reason for this con- 
fidence. Meanwhile we will 
study the Russian~ military 
attitude towards Japan. 

Not unnaturally the Russian 
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military attitude was based 
upon political assurances, and, 
as was shown in the previous 
article, the political interests 
prevailing in the Far East 
were naval, and the Russian 
navy was optimistic to an 
extent wholly unjustified ex- 
cept by its paper value. As a 
consequence of this optimism, 
Russia suddenly found herself 
confronted with a situation 
for which her preparation was 
practically nil. We in the 
West do not understand this; 
but there was not a single 
Russian weakness in the Far 
East hidden from the know- 
ledge of the Japanese Intelli- 
gence Department. 

Politically, Russia did not 
believe that Japan would ever 
dare make the venture: navally, 
Russia classed a conflict with 
Japan as a picnic; and, mili- 
tarily, Russia never gave the 
matter serious consideration. 
It is difficult to understand 
how Russia could have been so 
misinformed as to the genuine 
character of the Japanese atti- 
tude throughout the negotia- 
tions. It is almost impossible 
for the essayist to wrestle with 
all the conflicting reasons which 
underlay Russia’s foreign pol- 
icy. But we feel sure that to 
some degree Russia’s disaster 
may be traced to their repre- 
sentative in Tokio. Baron 
Rosen, the Russian Minister, 
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had been in Japan during the 
early days of his service. Since 
his return, after a lapse of 
years, aS Minister to the re- 
formed capital, he had never 
been able to disassociate from 
the Japanese character im- 
pressions which he had formed 
when the people were swaying 
in the throes of a national ref- 
ormation. In those days it 
was almost impossible to take 
the nation seriously, and Baron 
Rosen as Minister never eman- 
cipated himself from the views 
which he formed when a junior 
secretary. Consequently we 
may surmise that the Foreign 
Office in St Petersburg read 
their naval and military at- 
tachés’ estimate of prepara- 
tion and progress through the 
Minister’s spectacles. 

On the 1st of February 1904 
the Japanese Government were 
determined to take the fateful 
step. The Japanese War Office 
was prepared, as soon as the 
navy shouid have succeeded in 
obtaining reasonable command 
of the seas, to throw into Man- 
churia an army of 220,000. 
Although on this date this 
force was not already mobil- 
ised, yet the mobilisation warn- 
ings were in circulation, and 
every preparation was ready 
to allow of an instant em- 
barkation. In Russian Man- 
churia there existed a very 
different state of affairs. We 
have seen no published estimate 
of the Russian garrison in their 
trans-Amur province that has 


not been 50 per cent above the 
estimate existing in the Japanese 
Intelligence Department. We 
were told by some authorities 
that, on the outbreak of war, 
Russia had 200,000 men east 
of the Amur; by others that 
she had 150,000; and by all 
that 200,000 was the full limit 
which the carrying capacity of 
the trans - Siberian Railway 
could maintain. It may there- 
fore come as a shock to the 
majority of military experts in 
this country to learn that the 
Japanese estimate of the Rus- 
sian forces east of the Amur, 
on the ist of February last 
year, was under 100,000 men. 
These numbers included rail- 
way-guard troops—11,000 in- 
fantry, 8400 cavalry, and 1200 
gunners. Of the whole force 
26,000, inclusive of railway- 
guards, were south of Mukden, 
15,000 between Te-ling, Kirin, 
and Harbin inclusive, 11,000 
scattered between Nikolsk and 
Bukhatu, 16,000 between Pos- 
siet Bay and Khabarovsk; of 
the rest of the total 1000 were 
at Blagoveschensk, perhaps 
10,000 in outlying posts, and 
just over 10,000 on the line of 
the Amur.! These figures, in 
conjunction with the poor esti- 
mate which European experts 
had made of the carrying 
capabilities of the trans-Sibe- 
rian railway, are sufficient to 
explain the optimism of the 
Japanese War Department. 
They will further, to a very 
considerable degree, explain 





1 Mr Greener, in his book, ‘A Secret Agent in Port Arthur’ (Constable), 


states that there were 202,150 men east of Baikal. 


We prefer to believe the 


Japanese War Department, of whose estimate we have documentary evidence, 
as to the force south of the line of the Amur. 
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the phenomena of the Japanese 
initial successes. 

We will now turn to the 
Japanese plan of campaign. 
Although it is impossible for 
any one at this period to 
make an authoritative state- 
ment, yet in view of the 
-sequence in which events have 
followed each other in Man- 
churia during the past year, it 
is possible to arrive at a very 
accurate surmise. Three main 
objectives stand out in the 
Japanese campaign. The first 
and essential is the command 
of the sea. The second the 
occupation of Mukden ; and the 
third the isolation, and inci- 
dentally the reduction, of Port 
Arthur. It was without doubt 
the intention of the Japanese, 
when they so rapidly gained a 
working command of the sea, to 
isolate Port Arthur, drive the 
Russians out of the rest of the 
Liao-tung peninsula, and to 
occupy Mukden before the 
severity of a Manchurian 
winter should paralyse military 
movements on a large scale. 
The impression also remains 
that, once this end had been 
accomplished, the Japanese 
would have been willing that 
diplomacy should end_ the 
struggle. 

We now turn to the Russian 
plan of campaign. At the 
period the present paper covers 
we can almost dismiss it in a 
line, for until General Kuropat- 
kin arrived to infuse some 
cohesion into the nerveless mili- 
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tary organisation no plan ex- 
isted beyond a feeble endeavour 
to reinforce the threatened area 
of invasion, and a fevered haste 
to pour a garrison into Port 
Arthur. The Japanese opened 
their campaign with every com- 
ponent part of their armies in 
working order, while the similar 
organisation of Russia was in a 
state of chaos. 

Before entering into the web 
of the land campaign, it may 
be as well, with the aid of the 
war-books! which are still 
under review, to make some 
small study of the material 
which both belligerents em- 
ployed to hew out their des- 
tinies in this fight for national 
expansion. We readily turn 
to Mr Palmer for his pen- 
sketches both of the Japanese 
officer and private. Mr Palmer 
is an enthusiast, and though 
his descriptions, perhaps, point 
to exuberance, yet we can for- 
give that in the pen of a man 
who has written his essays in 
the camp of a victorious army. 
But with this slight discount 
his pictures seem to us lifelike. 
Take, for instance, his estimate 
of a Japanese general :— 


“The general whom we see in 
paintings—the general of the old 
days of shock tactics—used to swing 
his sword and charge. The brigade 
Commander, Okasawa, was at this 
time watching the fight from the 
conical hill. Across the space of 
the valley was the white tower, 
where no doubt the Russian general 
in command looked on. And by the 
work of the armies that lay between 





1The Russo-Japanese War, by T. Cowen (Arnold). 
churia, by Frederick Palmer (Methuen). 


Douglas Story (T. Werner Laurie). 


With Kuroki in Man- 
The Campaign with Kuropatkin, by 


Additional since Ist of January: A Secret 
Agent in Port Arthur, by William Greener (Constable). 


A Modern Campaign, 


by David Fraser (Methuen) (advance sheets). 














them, you may know the two. Our 
Japanese generals know their ground 
and their men; and instead of be- 
coming intent on any one piece, they 
follow the game as a whole. They 
make generalship as simple as a 
good approach from the green. Not 
until you see the sweaty effort of 
wasted energy on the part of a bad 
player do you realise the skill of 
the good one. Let dashing heroes 
who place themselves with their 
point take note; let general staffs 
whose machine is not ready sue for 
peace before war begins.” 


We will now turn and take 
another view. It has been 
fashionable in this country to 
jeer at the Russian senior 
officers. We have also had 
the reports of several special 
correspondents, who, chafing 
under the restrictions which 
the Russian Staff placed upon 
their movements, and anxious 
to pander to the most profitable 
market, returned to this coun- 
try to paint their late hosts 
in desperate colours. It would 
be well for the unprejudiced 
student of this campaign to 
discount to a considerable de- 
gree these ill-natured reports 
concerning the Russian officer, 
as well as much of the eulo- 
gistic vapouring in which lick- 
spittlers have qualified the ex- 
cellence of all things Japanese. 
From Mr Palmer’s writings 
we judge him to be a man of 
the world as well as an artist. 
He sees the best in everything 
about him. It is because his 
eulogies of the Japanese are 
tempered with some restraint 
that we accept him as the 
best witness among those who 
have hitherto testified from 
personal knowledge of the 
character of the Japanese 
soldier. 


We will now turn 
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to Mr Douglas Story, and 
present his view of the Rus- 
sian officer. Not because we 
altogether agree with the 
thesis of his work, not. because 
we admire the selfish motives 
which threw him into the 
Russian camp, but because we 
think that he feels that many 
of his confréres with the Rus- 
sian Army have been untruth- 
ful, not to say vicious, in the 
seed of abuse which they have 
sown in the ready soil awaiting 
them in this country. Be- 
tween these two authorities, 
and with our own observation, 
we may help the reader to 
arrive at a fairer estimate 
than at the present moment 
would appear to exist. Mr 
Story says :— 


“As a student the Russian staff - 
officer is a gentleman and a soldier 
of rare intellectual attainment. He 
has been allowed to follow his bent, 
has been stimulated in the study of 
tongues, has been encouraged to in- 
vestigate the psychology of the 
people dwelling upon the borders 
of the Czar’s dominions. 

** A born linguist, among the French 
he is a Frenchman, among the Ger- 
mans he is a German, even among 
the Chinese a Chinaman. . . . 

“The adaptability of the Russian 
is amazing; the result of a wide 
humanity and ready sympathy. 
The Russian is as devout as was 
ever any commandant of Boers, as 
scrupulous in the observances of 
his religion. His nearness to nature 
is at all times apparent; his faults 
and his virtues are those of a strong 
race, of a man whose blood runs 
warm in his veins. . . . As a soldier, 
the Russian officer is a strangely 
nervous fighter, a thoroughbred 
pawing at the starting-point. His 
nerves are all a-tingle, his face 
flushed, his speech quick and 
voluble. There is none of the 
steady calm of the British com- 
pany officer; but there is courage 
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—plenty of it—dogged, as well as 
hot-blooded. He loves a fight at 
close quarters, and it is significant 
that in war-time the private goes 
about all his business with his 
bayonet fixed. 

“With all his excitability the Rus- 
sian officer is commendably reticent 
with respect to the affairs of the 
War, and his own part in them. 
There is no boasting, no despond- 
ency, no unprofitable regret. He 
is content to do his duty as he 
sees it, leaving the extrication of 
the forces from their difficulties to 
those placed in authority over 
him. . . . One’s general impression 
is, that the officers are a set of 
great - bodied, big - hearted, good- 
natured schoolboys, sadly pestered 
by the stone-throwing of the small 
boys from a neighbouring inferior, 
but rival, academy. I have not 
heard, in all these weeks of trial, 
one ungenerous word of their enemy 
from a Russian.” 


Judging from a year’s study 
of the reports from both sides 
during the progress of the war, 
we would be inclined to think 
that both these extracts are 
very near the truth. We know 
that the Japanese regimental 
officer enters upon his career 
as a business-in-life which 
knows no pastime unassociated 
with his profession. His an- 
cestry and boyhood have given 
him a self-possession which is 
denied to the peoples of the 
Western Hemisphere. His 
training has made him a master 
of detail, and his blood is the 
pure heritage of a warlike 
race. We have in him conse- 
quently, perhaps, the finest type 
of regimental officer that mod- 
ern history has ever known. 
But we have yet to learn that 
he is not a type of military 
automaton, and is capable of 
that mental elasticity which 
has always been the chief 
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asset of our own officers and 
the genius of all great leaders, 
The varied and full descrip- 
tions of Japanese victories 
show nothing of it. There is 
no evidence, in the repeated 
history of direct assaults upon 
positions, that brain superi- 
ority, except in the matter 
of detail, has been responsible 
for the nation’s success. Not 
that we can say with any cer- 
tainty that in the matter of 
this elasticity of mind the Rus- 
sians have yet shown them- 
selves to be superior. But 
in the course of these papers 
we hope to show that there 
are indications in the larger 
strategical conceptions of the 
occidental furnishing more 
prescience than his oriental 
rival. We should like to make 
this point here, for, on the real 
evidence before us, though we 
consider the Japanese regi- 
mental officer to be a superior 
leader to the Russian regimental 
officer, yet the power of higher 
initiative seems to be with the 
Russians. Of course it may be 
that Japan will ultimately pro- 
duce some genius able, though 
late in the day, to turn its 
early advantages to decisive 
effect. But hitherto that trans- 
cendent genius has not arisen, 
and we fear that the spring will 
show the golden opportunity to 
be lost. 

We will now make a short 
comparison, with the aid of our 
eye-witnesses’ reports, of the 
fighting material in the ranks. 
Mr Palmer has the knack of 
turning happy sentences, and 
in the following few lines he 
has adequately summed up the 
Japanese soldier :— 
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“ Equally as well as he knows that 
his ammunition is good, a Japanese 
general knows that any force, how- 
ever small, will stay where it is 
placed—stay alive or dead. One com- 
pany is as much like another as peas 
in a pod. No special units; no 
Rough Riders; no King’s Own; no 
stiffening of weak regiments with 
regiments of volunteers or regulars. 
There is an approximate level of 
courage and skill. A commander 
may choose the unit at hand as a 
mechanic takes down any one of a 
number of equally tempered tools 
from a rack. If you want a Horatius 
at the bridge take the nearest ser- 

eant.” Again: “Nowhere do you 
etter show that you are a true 
Samurai than on the march and in 
camp. You are obedience itself. 
Your officer provides for everything 
in the text-book, and you do as he 
says. The fault with most armies is 
that human nature does not permit 
of everything in the text-book. If 
you are tired, you do not throw off 
your blanket and knapsack, you keep 
on with it. The road behind a regi- 
ment is as clean of Japanese equip- 
ment as that before it. You have 
a marvellous way of making yourself 
comfortable when you break ranks. 
That is because you squat instead of 
sit, and some corn-stalks tied together 
make a shady place for you. A true 
Samurai private bathes frequently, 
washes his clothes, and observes sani- 
tary regulations. You do. That is 
one of the pleasures of being attached 
to your army. Very rarely do you 
take too much saké. Property may 
be left about carelessly. It is safe 
from your hands. Not even horses 
are ‘taken’ if not watched in this 
army.... 

“You are impersonal to the last 
degree ; in your impersonality lies one 
of the causes of Japanese efficiency. 
The Japanese seems to think of him- 
self always as one of many; his 
squad, his company, his regiment— 
not himself! That makes team play 
easy. On the march when ranks are 
broken, the officers of European 
armies stand apart. It is bad for 
discipline not to keep the gulf between 
rank and line always in evidence. 
I have often seen the Japanese officer 
sitting among his men by the road- 
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side and chatting with them; but 
always he is the officer, and so clear 
is the definition of feudalism that 
they do not think of presuming. You 
like to fight as squads, companies, 
and regiments, just as well as some 
white men that I know like to fight 
individually. One common weakness 
you have with every soldier of the 
world is home-sickness.” 


Mr Palmer might have added, 
“ And you win victories.” 

We will now see what Mr 
Story has to relate of Ivan 
Ivanovitch, the prototype of 
the Russian private :— 


“Tvan Ivanovitch is a big, burly, 
bovine type of fighting man. He is 
docile a respectful, long-suffering 
and slow to anger, simple of faith, 
and altogether lacking in the arro- 
gance of the professional soldier. He 
will cook a meal or whitewash his 
officer's dwelling, nurse the child of 
his captain’s lady or stand long hours 
poor a restaurant waiting, as will- 
ingly as he will shoulder a rifle 
against an enemy or present arms 
at a review. The Russian private 
is never absolutely the soldier. He 
is the peasant in arms — dogged, 
loyal, and formidable. . . . He 
marches with the swing of a man 
accustomed to tramping, chanting 
his folk-songs. He laughs at fa- 
tigue, he cares little for extremes 
of temperature. Peasant-like, he 
drinks when vodka is obtainable ; 
but at the front there is no vodka, 
and Ivan Ivanovitch lives a cleaner 
and healthier life as soldier in camp 
than ever he does as farmer on the 
steppes of Siberia. . . . Much vile 
libel has been spread about the 
Russian soldier’s treatment of the 
Chinese in the war area. So far as 
I have seen—and I have seen most 
of the country he has traversed— 
the Russian soldier has behaved to 
the Chinese with remarkable re- 
straint and a simple- hearted good 
fellowship. There has been no com- 
mandeering in this war and mar- 
vellously little looting. John China- 
man and Ivan Ivanovitch are friends, 
with all the advantage of the friend- 
ship on the Chinaman’s side. In 
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their hours of ease Muscovite and 
Manchurian stroll arm in arm 
through the streets of the villages. 
There is no brutality on the part 
of the one and no distrust on the 
part of the other. The Chinaman is 
intellectually the Russian peasant’s 
superior, and he uses his intelligence 
to curb the muscularity of Ivan the 
good tempered. . . . The Russians 
possessed magnificent fighting mate- 
rial—great strong sons of the soil, 
who wasted no time in asking 
questions, who troubled not about 
comment or criticism, but who lacked 
the fierce fanaticism or the scientific 
direction which made their enemy 
irresistible.” 

There is little fault to be 
found with either of these sum- 
maries; but although on the 
surface they seem to differ wide- 
ly, yet those of your readers 
who are soldiers will realise 
that, as food for powder, their 
opposite qualities bring them 
both to a very similar level. 
The Japanese is a fine fighting- 
man on account of his inherent 
discipline and patriotism. The 
Russian on account of his want 
of intelligence. Therefore, as 
both these critics agree that 
both armies possess the same 
military quality of dependence 
upon their immediate superiors, 
and as we have already allowed 
that the Japanese regimental 
officer possesses many points 
which are superior to the simi- 
lar rank in the army of his 
enemies, we may safely venture 
the opinion that in the raw 
material necessary for war- 
making the Japanese had 
other advantages besides num- 
bers. But in the finer instru- 
ments necessary to delicately 
mould this raw material after 
the regimental officer has 
shaped it, we have not yet 
had convincing proof that our 
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advantage. 

On February 9 the Japanese 
opened the land campaign by 
throwing a division into Korea, 
Twelve days later, General 
Kuropatkin was appointed to 
supreme military command in 
Russian Manchuria. As it was 
at least three weeks before he 
could arrive in the Far East to 
take up his appointment, we 
cannot consider that any mili- 
tary arrangements existing on 
the Russian side participated 
in any definite plan to counter 
this invasion of Korea. The 
only very sincere military un- 
dertaking was the frenzied en- 
deavour to make Port Arthur, 
in the matter of works and 
garrison, impregnable, and a 
reinforcement of the weak gar- 
rison existing at Feng-hwang- 
cheng. 

As the first two months of 
the land campaign only concern 
the first army corps of the 
Japanese army, we will, for the 
time being, confine our exam- 
ination to the operations of this 
force. The first réle of this 
army corps, which consisted in 
round numbers of 40,000 men 
commanded by General Kuroki, 
was to secure Korea against 
Russian invasion. It was com- 
posed of three divisions—the 
2nd, the 12th, and the Guards. 
The 12th division landed at 
Chemulpo on February §8, 
under the protection of Admiral 
Uriu’s squadron. At the same 
time one company landed in 
the vicinity of Haiju, with the 
special object of making 4 
forced march to Ping Yang, 
which was the first main strat- 
egical point that the Japanese 
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wished to hold in Northern 
Korea. It was judged that, if 
they could reach this point 
before the Russians, its pos- 
session would enable Kuroki 
to consolidate his strength 
in the northern area of the 
Hermit Kingdom. This would 
answer the dual purpose of 
strengthening Japan’s political 
hold over the Korean Court, 
and of guarding the land ap- 
proaches of the advanced base 
which had been selected by the 
Navy. 

At this period the winter 
had barely broken in Northern 
Korea, and the march to Ping 
Yang by the advance company 
was made in the teeth of al- 
most arctic weather. The case 
of the rest of the division was 
not so strenuous. They im- 
mediately seized the railway 
and telegraphic communica- 
tions of the whole peninsula. 
They established themselves in 
the capital, and, cantoning 
there for a few days, ensured 
sufficient political ascendancy 
to enable Mr Hayashi, the 
Japanese Minister, to render 
a final and crushing blow to 
Russian prestige and influence 
by the expulsion of Mr Pavloff, 
the Tzar’s Plenipotentiary. 
This end effected, the division 
pushed up by brigades to Ping 
Yang, and established itself 
upon the northern strategic 
line. Climatic considerations 
necessitated a temporary halt 
at Ping Yang. Chemulpo was 
not destined to be the sea base 
of Kuroki’s army. Chinampo, 
a treaty port, 120 miles north- 
west of Chemulpo, and 40 miles 
from Ping Yang, had been 
selected for this purpose; but, 
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unlike Chemulpo, Chinampo is 
an ice-bound port, and the 
Japanese therefore had _ to 
await the breaking up of the 
ice in the Ping Yang inlet. 
But for the time being the 
object desired had been at- 
tained, and Japan had ample 
time to complete the more 
intricate arrangements for the 
general invasion of Manchuria. 
Although we have found Mr 
Cowen so inaccurate that he is 
often ludicrous, yet we think 
that in matters which deal 
with Japan itself and of the 
China coast treaty ports he is 
worthy of attention. We may, 
therefore, safely quote him for 
the detail of the military move- 
ments which were taking place 
in Japan during the brief in- 
terval in the land operations, 
after the first dash for Ping 
Yang. He says :— 


“The soldiers of Japan were all on 
the move, some already crossing the 
water to Korea, others coming down 
by train to the point of embarkation. 
The ships had been in readiness for 
days, some for weeks, to take troops 
on board. The railway companies 
throughout the land had been noti- 
fied, and in the flash of a single 
simultaneous telegram, the ordinary 
running of trains was changed wher- 
ever necessary, and steady streams of 
armed men began to gravitate to- 
wards Sasebo, Nagasaki, Moji, Ujina, 
as if they had been so many streams 
of lava pouring simultaneously down 
the furrowed hillside of some mighty 
voleano which had slumbered for 
centuries and then suddenly began 
to pour out fire and molten metal.” 


From the above it will be 
seen that the Japanese machine 
was working perfectly from the 
central lever in Tokio. What 
a terrible parallel we find at 
this period in the ranks of the 
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Russians. A fevered effort to 
pour every available man and 
all available stores into Port 
Arthur, that fatal siren of 
the Pacific Fleet. A crude 
and almost purposeless attempt 
to counterbalance the loss of 
prestige in Korea by a hasty 
reinforcement of the miserable 
force at Feng-hwang-cheng, 
the latter reinforcement to be 
followed by a tepid excursion 
by timorous Cossack patrols 
south of the Yalu river. On 
February 28 a force of these 
Cossacks, more enterprising 
than their fellows, arrived 
within range of Ping Yang, 
to be hustled back by the 
Japanese force which had al- 
ready been in occupation of 
that town over a fortnight. 
On the same day that the 
Cossacks reached the most 
southern point in their Korean 


expedition the ice in the Ping 
Yang inlet showed signs of 
disintegration, and three days 
later the entrance channel to 
the treaty port became navig- 


able. Already the Japanese 
transports were at hand, and 
on March 4 the advance guards 
of the two remaining divisions 
commenced to disembark. 
There are few appliances in 
the dangerous roadsteads of the 
inlet calculated to facilitate dis- 
embarkation either of troops or 
stores. The Japanese brought 
everything with them: they 
erected landing-piers of bamboo, 
the better to negotiate the mud- 
flats; they brought a flotilla of 
tugs and lighters from Japan; 
and in one week they had con- 
verted the wretched little 
Korean town which fringes 
the mud-flats into a veritable 
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military emporium, complete in 
every department, with go- 
downs, repository works, and 
even a light railway. 

Mr Palmer gives a further 
illustration of the Japanese 
genius in mastering detail. 
Writing of Chinampo as a 
military sea-base, he says :— 


“From the steamer we could see 
the new unpainted barracks and 
storehouses, which rose with the 
magic that forethought and prepar- 
edness command, soon after the first 
transports dropped anchor. Beyond 
the piled stores, beyond the artillery- 
men scattered in the streets or tak- 
ing their horses for exercise, there is 
nothing of the commotion to be ex- 
pected of a great military debarka- 
tion.” 


Each unit, as it landed, 
pushed forward to Ping Yang 
or in the direction of Anju, as 
the case might be. This army 
had its particular function to 
carry out. The hand on the 
lever in Tokio was still waiting 
on the climate. Although the 
ice had drifted down from the 
Ping Yang river, yet for a 
matter of three weeks or more 
the sea-entrance to the river 
Yalu would still be frozen. 
Kuroki’s army, therefore, was 
detailed to push forward, and 
so establish itself within strik- 
ing distance of the river Yalu, 
there to remain passive until 
its mouth should become prac- 
ticable. For the time being 
everything that Kuroki’s army 
required was landed at Chi- 
nampo, even to the pontoons, 
which were forwarded from 
Japan in sufficient numbers to 
euable the Yalu, if necessary, 
to be spanned in at least 
twelve places. 

The student cannot fail to 




















notice the similitude which 
existed between the Japanese 
first move and the strategy 
they employed in their cam- 
paign against China in 1894. 
The Russians pushed down a 
force which they, doubtless, 
considered adequate in their 
present undermanned condi- 
tion to delay the blow which 
was threatening from Korea. 
A certain number of elementary 
works, in spite of assurances to 
the opposite, had been com- 
menced on the right bank of the 
Yalu before the outbreak of war. 
These were hastily improved, 
and for reasons which the 
officer commanding on the spot 
alone could give: these works 
were constructed to dispute a 
passage of the Yalu between 
the town of Chiu-lien-cheng 
and the sea. Observation posts 
of Cossacks still remained 
south of the Yalu; but they 


fell back immediately the 
advancing Japanese gained 
touch with them. The first 


recorded skirmish of any im- 
portance between these Rus- 
sian observation groups and 
the Japanese advance screen 
took place at Teishu on March 
27. On April 3, as the Jap- 
anese approached, the Russians 
evacuated Wiju, a more im- 
portant village on the south 
bank of the Yalu, and by 
April 10, when the entrance 
of the river became practic- 
able for navigation, General 
Kuroki was in possession of 
every approach which separ- 
ated him from the Russians’ 
selected position, and was pre- 
pared, as soon as the lever in 
Tokio should be turned, to at- 
tempt a passage at any of the 
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selected points. Before entering 
upon a study of the first actual 
decisive shock which took place 
between the rival armies, it 
will be as well to record a 
second step in the Japanese 
scheme. As soon as the Yalu 
became practicable, the whole 
of the northern coast-line of 
the Yellow Sea was free of 
ice. On April 13, true to his 
guarantee, Admiral Togo de- 
livered the crushing blow to 
the Russian Pacific Squadron 
which lost them Makaroff and 
a first-class line-of-battle ship, 
and so destroyed their morale 
that the Japanese admiral 
was able to inform Tokio that 
his supremacy was sufficient 
to warrant the military de- 
partment in proceeding with 
its operations. On this assur- 
ance, between April 15 and 
20, a second great fleet of 
transports sailed from the In- 
land Sea and conveyed to the 
roadstead of Chinampo the 
personnel and material of the 
second army corps. This force 
was to remain at anchor within 
the friendly shelter of Kuroki’s 
base until the passage of the 
Yalu had been attempted. In 
this wise it served a double 
purpose: in the event of the 
first army being checked, a 
portion of the second army 
could be landed to reinforce it ; 
if, however, the operations of 
Kuroki’s force proved success- 
ful, the second army would 
then be free to carry out the 
second step in the Japanese 
offensive campaign. Shortly 
after the Yalu became ice-free 
a portion of the fourth squadron 
—i.e., the gunboat squadron of 
the Japanese fleet—steamed up 
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towards Antung and took pos- 
session of Yongampo on the 
left bank of the river, and 
established it as an auxiliary 
base for the Ist army. The 
rival land forces were now in 
such juxtaposition that there 
was daily skirmishing. The 
Japanese general manceuvred 
so as to confirm the Russians 
in their false impression that 
the passage would be attempted 
between Chiu-lien-cheng and 
the sea. 

The threatened battle on the 
Yalu had a wider significance 
than attaches to a mere pre- 
liminary clash of arms in the 
beginning of a great campaign. 
For the first time in the history 
of the world the Occidental 
had been defeated by the pure 
Oriental on the element which 
had secured the Occidental 
supremacy in the East. An 


Oriental Power, throwing aside 
the trammels of Asiatic tradi- 
tions, had usurped the secrets 
responsible for Western superi- 
ority in arms: had moulded 
them to its own uses, and 
entered the arena as the fully- 


diplomaed disciple. On sea the 
results had been disastrous to 
the Occidental. Would the 
working of Oriental evolution 
be crowned with similar results 
on land? 

The West watched the issues 
with breathless expectation. 
They realised the far-reaching 
possibilities that were becom- 
ing unmasked in this remote 
corner of the globe. The Rus- 
sian had never held a character 
as a sailor; but the West could 
remember a hundred incidents 
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in evidence of his peculiar attri- 
butes asa soldier. His energies 
were not those of a vigorous 
foe; but the past had shown 
him to possess a quality of 
stubborn resistance, by which, 
in effect, he had attained re- 
sults similar to those others 
gained by an exercise of military 
élan. A sympathetic Europe 
pinned its hopes upon Russian 
infantry. They had miscal- 
culated the excellence of the 
similar arm in the Oriental 
metamorphosis. Sentimentally 
the battle of the Yalu was per- 
haps the most important inci- 
dent in the first campaign. As 
a military incident it was far 
less noteworthy. 

We cannot hope to do more 
than give an outline of the 
battle, and in passing correct 
many of the existing miscon- 
ceptions concerning it. We 
will dispel the first, which is 
the estimate of the Russian 
numbers. On the outbreak of 
war the Russians had at Feng- 
hwang-cheng 1000 Siberian 
Rifles and some Cossacks. 
General Sassulitch was given 
the command of this threatened 
area, and during the next two 
months his command reached 
the total of 15,000 men with 
four batteries of field artillery.’ 
As has been suggested, he had 
surmised that the Japanese 
would attempt to cross be- 
tween Wiju and Yongampo, 
and he distributed his force be- 
tween Antung and Chiu-lien- 
cheng, protecting in all a front 
of about twelve miles. Now 
the main strategical feature in 
the Russian position was the 





1 Thirty-two guns. 
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juncture of the river Ai, with 
the many streams which fur- 
nished the delta of the Yalu. 
Roughly speaking, the Ai 
comes into the Yalu almost at 
right angles, its final westerly 
loop enclosing the cluster of 
rock which furnished the Rus- 
sian main position, The 
angles thus formed contain, 
on the left, Conical Hill, the 
position just above Chiu-lien- 





cheng, and on the right, Tiger 
Hill, a great bluff which 
commands the whole theatre. 
Sassulitch, firm in his con- 
viction that Kuroki intended 
to cross the Yalu lower down, 
rather than face a double 
passage of rivers, heavily pre- 
pared Conical Hill both as an 
artillery and infantry position, 
and only held the commanding 
bluff in the angle between the 





Rove Line DELINEATION oF YALU BATTLE. 


XXX, Russian positions. 
Hamatan to Conical Hill = 6 miles (approx.) 


Ai and main stream as an 
outpost. The only rational 
interpretation that one can 
put upon Sassulitch’s dis- 
positions is that he had orders 
to make as brave a show 
as possible, in positions from 
which he could easily withdraw 
at the eleventh hour, with a 
force that was recognised to 
be numerically inferior both in 
men and artillery. Otherwise 
his dispositions are unintel- 


ligible. If he had intended seri- 
ously to dispute the passage 
of the Yalu, he could not 
have failed to have intrenched 
Tiger Hill. But we can 
understand that as the com- 
mander of a delaying force he 
would not care to jeopardise a 
large portion of his command 
across the Ai. This view is 
strengthened by the knowledge 
that on April 25th General 
Kuropatkin personally  in- 
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spected the Russian positions. 
Thus when Kuroki was pre- 
pared to strike, the Russians 
simply reinforced their outposts 
on Tiger Hill with a weak bat- 
talion of infantry and half a 
battery of artillery. Mr Fraser, 
an eyewitness, whose battle 
accounts it is a pleasure to 
quote, writes: “On 29th of 
April, however, it appeared as 
if the Russians began to sus- 
pect something. . . . Their 
outposts on Tiger Hill were 
reinforced by a battalion of 
infantry, two squadrons of 
Cossacks, and several guns.” 
The bulk of their force remain- 
ing in the prepared position of 
Chiu-lien-cheng, consisting of 
about 8000 rifles, two and a 
half batteries of artillery. 
Against this Kuroki was able 
to operate with a complete 
army corps. 

A study of the handling of 
Kuroki’s force shows very 
clearly that the great General 
Staff intended that he should 
carry out his operations much 
after the manner in which the 
passage of the Yalu was ac- 
complished in the Chinese War, 
also that they calculated for 
Chiu-lien-cheng and its given 
outpost Tiger Hill being held 
in greater strength than ulti- 
mately proved to be the case. 
Before arriving at the Yalu 
the army divided into three 
columns, the 2nd division de- 
flected to the left, the Guards 
division advanced upon Wiju, 
and the 12th division upon 
Sucochin, six miles up-stream 
from Wiju; the latter division 
also detached a battalion which 





1 Kintei. 





went to Chonson on the Yalu, 
forty miles above Wiju. This 
brought the centre of the Jap- 
anese force practically opposite 
Chiu-lien-cheng, a trifle below 
the point of the right angle 
Sassulitch had chosen as his 
main defence. For nearly three 
weeks Kuroki coquetted with 
the Russians while he developed 
the Tokio plan. He made play 
with the 2nd division, which 
had sent a detachment to 
Yongampo in order to con- 
firm Sassulitch in his convic- 
tion that the passage would 
be attempted from this flank. 
The whole movements of this 
wing were disclosed to the 
Russians across the river, while 
the Guards division was kept 
secreted as far as possible be- 
hind the town of Wiju. In 
front of the Russian main 
position—in fact, all along the 
Yalu at this point—are the 
delta islands. By dint of 
clever skirmishing between 
the 20th and 29th, Kuroki 
possessed himself of the 
majority of these essentials 
to his plan. The Russians 
showed very little tenacity in 
holding the islands as ad- 
vanced posts, and fell back as 
soon as the Japanese moved in 
any force. There is one island ' 
which lies almost due north of 
Wiju, and consequently faces 
Conical Hill, the backbone of 
the Russian resistance, This 
island is covered with a certain 
amount of brush and foliage. 
As soon as the Japanese occu- 
pied it, they constructed, under 
cover of darkness, a series of 
gun-pits. The approaches to 























these earth-works were care- 
fully hidden amongst the trees, 
and in such cases where a clear 
line of vision was possible, 
false cover was fashioned from 
boughs and bamboos, in order 
to mask the movement from 
the Russians. The bulk of 
Kuroki’s artillery, to which 
was added several batteries 
of howitzers, brought by sea 
to Yongampo, were massed 
behind Wiju, a certain pro- 
portion being masked in bat- 
tery, the others held in readi- 
ness to cross over to the works 
prepared on Kintei. 

Here you have the whole of 
the cut-and-dry Tokio plan. 
The defences on Conical and 
Tiger hills were to be over- 
whelmed by a terrific concen- 
tration of the artillery fire from 
the direction of Wiju. Under 
cover of this, two divisions 
were to cross in the vicinity, 
while the 12th division made 
the crossing higher up the 
Yalu, at the same spot as the 
Japanese had crossed in the 
Chinese campaign. As a plan 
there is no fault to find with 
its military arrangement. But 
competent European observers 
have expressed their opinion 
that when the Japanese found 
the Russians in such small force 
and only holding Tiger Hill 
as an outpost, the cumbrous 
and elaborate march from the 
flank might well have been 
modified. On the night of the 
29th, the 12th division, with- 
drawing its detachment from 
Chonson, concentrated at Suco- 
chin, and threw itself across 
the Yalu by means of a pon- 
toon-bridge. The same even- 
ing there crossed over to the 
VOL, CLXXVII.—NO. MLXXII. 
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island of Kintei the necessary 
armament for filling the pre- 
pared gun-pits—namely, twenty 
howitzers and twenty-six field- 
guns—while the Guards and the 
2nd division concentrated be- 
hind Wiju, with the intention 
of forcing a passage of the 
Yalu beneath Tiger Hill. 
Hitherto the guns on Conical 
Hill had erratically shelled 
such movement as they had 
been able to discern in the 
vicinity of Wiju. This artillery 
practice had called forth no 
reply. But on the 30th all 
was to be changed; and sud- 
denly, without warning, the 
Japanese gunners opened fire 
on the wretched Russian out- 
post on Tiger Hill, and having 
quickly silenced the few guns 
posted there, turned their atten- 
tions to the batteries in position 
on Conical Hill. This terrible 
onslaught absolutely pulverised 
any illusions that the Russians 
may have entertained as to 
their réle of a detaining force. 
The gunners were swept from 
their pieces: the guns them- 
selves were wrecked, and, what 
was even more effective, indirect 
fire found their horse-lines and 
destroyed or stampeded the 
teams. Practically without 
resistance both divisions were 
able to effect the passage. 
Seeing that his little game 
of bluff had been overpowered 
by the first serious initiative 
that the Japanese undertook, 
Sassulitch commenced to with- 
draw his forces upon his re- 
serves, which were concentrated 
at Hamatan, six miles in rear 
on the road to Feng-hwang- 
cheng, leaving about 4000 
rifles on Conical Hill, and such 
U 
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of his guns as the day’s mis- 
adventures had made it im- 
possible to horse. Under the 
first fire the Russian outpost 
had evacuated Tiger Hill, and 
it was duly occupied when the 
three Japanese divisions con- 
centrated in order to attack on 
the first of May. They had 
now only the river Ai, which is 
generally fordable, separating 
them from the Russian position. 
The howitzers were left in their 
pits in front of Wiju, while 
the field artillery was brought 
over into the plain east of the 
Ai to support the coming 
infantry attack. During the 
early hours of May 1 the two 
Japanese divisions crossed from 
Oseki Island to Tiger Hill, and 
then forded the eastern branch 
of the Ai. This brought them 
on to the elongated island of 
Ransuto. In this ground they 
deployed, so that the 2nd divi- 
sion faced Chiu-lien-cheng on 
the left, the Guards Conical 
Hill in the centre, while simul- 
taneously the 12th division 
appeared on the right, and 
debouched into the flats of the 
river Ai. The whole force was 
then committed to the attack, 
supported by the full blast of 
the corps’ concentrated artil- 
lery fire. It was just a direct 
frontal attack all along the line. 
There was no cover. The blue 
winter uniforms of the infantry- 
men stood out in the sunlight 
against the yellow stretch of 
sands. The Ai was forded in 
full view, within eight hundred 
yards of the 4000 rifles which 
Sassulitch had left behind to 
detain an army corps. There 
could only be one result. The 
Japanese suffered severely until 
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it was time for the Russians to 
retire. The latter then fell 
back rapidly on their reserves 
stationed at Hamatan, while 
the Japanese walked into pos- 
session of the Conical Hill 
position. At nine o’clock in the 
morning the Japanese standard 
was waving over Chiu-lien- 
cheng. 

A portion of the 12th Japan- 
ese division had been detached 
to strike the Russian communi- 
cation with Feng-hwang-cheng. 
One gallant company of this 
force had pushed forward more 
rapidly than the others, and 
alone it tried to stem the tide 
of the retreating Russians. It 
lost two-thirds of its numbers, 
and just at the moment when 
the retreating Russians were 
about to overwhelm and de- 
stroy it, its own reinforcement 
arrived and in turn isolated 
the last of the Russian rear- 
guard on the small hill above 
Hamatan. This rearguard is 
the force which surrendered to 
the Japanese. The rest of 
Sassulitch’s army fell back on 
Feng-hwang-cheng. Half of his 
force—namely, those posted in 
the vicinity of Antung and the 
defences joining up that point 
with Chiu-lien-cheng—fell back 
without having fired a single 
shot. Thus, in outline, you 
have the facts about the first 
Japanese victory on shore. As 
a feat of arms there was 
nothing extraordinary about it. 
The Japanese possibly caused 
the Russians to carry out their 
plan of retreat a little more 
precipitately than the latter 
had intended. That is about 
all that can be said. For 
the most casual observer must 
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perceive that Kuroki put into 
force a far more elaborate 
design than the strength and 
condition of his enemy war- 
ranted, and, as a consequence, 
he was unable to pursue. But, 
as we endeavoured to point 
out earlier in the paper, the 
significance of the Yalu does 
not rest with the military 
issue. It proved to the world 
that the Oriental was as pre- 
pared and organised to meet 
the Occidental on land as he 
had been on sea. For this 
reason, and for the sentimental 
reasons which we have already 
deplored, the importance of the 
initial success of the Yalu was 
contorted and exaggerated by 
Western admirers out of all 
proportion. 

We have had occasion to 
take Mr Cowen to task on this 
subject already: we will quote 
him once again as an instance 
of the fanciful fiction which has 
been served up as authoritative 
material with regard to the 
battle of the Yalu, and then 
we will shelve him as a writer 
calculated to waste the military 
historian’s time, except as an 
example of the extraordinary 
lengths to which sentiment 
may stimulate imagination in 
the discussion of international 
struggles. Mr Cowen poses 
as an experienced war corres- 
pondent, and as a witness of 
this very battle—at least, this 
is what we would have gathered 
from a perusal of his narrative, 
if we had not chanced upon 
superior authorities. We have 
shown the reader that the Rus- 
sians only held Tiger Hill as an 
outpost. At the most, up to 
mid-day on the 29th, they had 





three battalions and a half 
battery on that hill. There 
were no prepared entrench- 
ments, or earth-works; also, 
we have shown that Tiger 
Hill is separated from Conical 
Hill and the works in front of 
Chiu-lien-cheng by the river Ai 
in double stream. Mr Cowen 
refers to this position as fol- 
lows: “The principal Russian 
position was close to the river 
above Chiu-lien-cheng. At the 
junction of the Ai with the 
Yalu there is a bold promon- 
tory called Tiger Heads Hill. 
. . . This place the Russians 
had fortified with two earth 
redoubts, each having four 
batteries of eight guns, mak- 
ing sixty-four altogether. One 
of these forts was on a spur 
immediately overlooking the 
river, and the other on a 
higher hill farther back to- 
wards Chiu-lien-cheng.” The 
reader will see at once that 
Mr Cowen has made an un- 
fortified hill, whose position in 
the map he does not even 
know, to be a prepared posi- 
tion of extraordinary strength, 
with an armament just twice 
as heavy as the Russians had 
with their whole army on the 
Yalu at that period. But 
that is nothing. A few pages 
farther on Mr Cowen, with 
much of that verbosity which, 
we believe, is called word- 
painting, describes how against 
this very hill, which the Jap- 
anese occupied practically with- 
out opposition on the 30th, 
the same troops on the Ist 
launched a magnificent attack. 
He describes in detail how the 
sweating and panting soldiers 
of the Mikado arrived at the 
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summit, to show mercy to the 
hundreds of Russians who sur- 
rendered to them. It may be 
fine prose, but it is not history, 
and it does not convince us of 
the sincerity animating the 
views and sentiments of the 
writer, when we find that he 
has rolled the fortifications of 
Conical Hill, the gallant assault 
of that position, and the bloody 
fight at Hamatan all on to 
one canvas, and placed them 
upon a fictitious fortress on the 
opposite bank of the river, a 
mile from the one fight and 
seven miles from the other. 
Moreover, the hill which he thus 
immortalises had been in the 
hands of the Japanese for over 
twenty-four hours before the 
various events he has saddled 
upon it took place. Further 
comment is hardly necessary : 
all we can say is that if Mr 
Cowen were, as the publisher’s 
note leads us to believe, “in 
the thick of the struggle since 
the outbreak of hostilities,” he 
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has but small title to be taken 
seriously as a war correspond- 
ent. If he were not present, 
it would have been far better 
if he had confined himself to 
fiction than to have ruined his 
graphic diction by a ludicrous 
distortion of facts. 

Having effected the passage 
of the Yalu, Kuroki pushed on 
to Feng-hwang-cheng, which 
the Russians had evacuated 
before him. Here he remained 
for weeks, changing his sea- 
base from Yongampo to An- 
tung. The transports that 
were waiting at Chinampo 
were convoyed by the 4th 
Naval Squadron to the points 
selected for invasion, and the 
plan of the major land opera- 
tions began to unroll. These 
operations will be dealt with in 
a subsequent paper, when we 
hope that our hand may be 
strengthened and our view en- 
larged by a further supply of 
books from the pens of eye- 
witnesses and others. 
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